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MY SORROW'S CROWN OF SORROW. 


OU have often asked me, friend, 

why I have never married—why I 
have preferred to drag out a lonely ex- 
istence between my office and my lec- 
ture-room, and in journeying from one 
sick bed to another, returning late and 
weary to a home which is a home only 
in name. For at my board sits no fond 
wife or loving child. No joyous wel- 
come awaits me when I return at night 
to the lonely rooms where light and 
warmth are the only attractions to lure 
me hitherward, You have often said 
that I was born to be the head of a 
household, the husband of some good 
and loving woman, the parent, guide 
and controller of a group of merry boys 
or fair-faced girls, You have sometimes 
asked me why I have so belied my des- 
tiny, why it is that I live the dreary life 
of an old bachelor, and I have till now 
evaded the question. But to-night, as 
we parted for the last time probably on 
this earth, my conscience smote me for 
the reticence, the painful shrinking from 
the subject of my past life, that has led 
me to lock from you and your true sym- 
pathy the story of my past joys and 
present sorrows. Such reticence, such 
seeming lack of confidence, is, I con- 
fess, the deepest sin against friendship, 
and the tale I have to tell can harm 


none living by the telling. Take, there- | 


fore, the secret of my past life—take it 
as you would receive a parting gift from 
the hand of a dying man—for you and 
I, old friend, are henceforth to be as 
those between whom yawns the gulf of 
Death. We may still keep our olden 
friendship, still remember the pleasant 
hours we have spent together in the 
past, but we shall never look on each 
other's face any more in this world, 
There are some sorrows of which it is 
not well to speak. Some griefs are like 
an amputation (pardon the professional 
nature of my simile), sharp in their 
agony, terrible in their effects, rending 
from our existence some cherished por- 


» nounced. 


tion without which we, in the first mo- 
ment of our anguish, deem we can 
scarcely live. But the pain dies away 
and the wound heals over, and, though 
there remains the unutterable loss that 
nothing on earth can ever supply, still 
the fierce, sharp agony is allayed, and 
life, ay, and happiness too, is once 
more possible to us. But there are other 
woes that, like a hidden cancer, grow 
and poison our being at its very source, 
whose dull, constant pain pervades our 
every thought and word and action, 
and to which no loving hand can apply 
a soothing balm, to which no skillful 
physician can ever bring relief or heal- 
ing. Such has been the sorrow which 
poisoned my existence, which robbed 
life's salt of its savor, and left me to 
drag out my lonely days in weariness 
and wretchedness, 

To-night I mean to prove if itis “truth 
the poet sings "— 

Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria. 
The “tempo felice’ was not so very long 
ago. 

It is now just six years since I first be- 
came engaged to Helen Stewart, She 
was considered the great prize in the 
matrimonial market of New York that 
season, and there were many to envy 
me when our engagement was an- 
I was a young army-surgeon 
then, with nothing in the world to rely 
upon but my pay and my future practice, 
and Helen was a wealthy heiress, an 
orphan without brother or sister, a beau- 
ty, a belle, and—utterly alone in the 
world, She lived with her only surviv- 
ing relative, her father’s sister, a Mrs. 
Alleyne, who was very fond of Helen, 
and very proud of her beauty and her 
heiress-ship, but who lacked all power 
of appreciating the noble qualities of 
her heart and intellect, I know now 
why it was that Helen turned from all _ 
the many brilliant alliances which were 
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offered for her acceptance, and rejected 
gray-headed millionaires, blond-mous- 
tachioed fops, courtly titled foreigners 
and handsome society beaux, to accept 
the most ineligible Zav4Z amongst them 
all—namely, myself. She saw how well 
I loved her, and she gave her true wo- 
man's heart in exchange for mine. 
There were some lines of Mrs, Brown- 
ing which she was fond of quoting to 
me when I, in true humility, marveled 
how I had ever been so fortunate as to 
win her love, and professed myself un- 
worthy (as indeed I truly felt) of my 
great happiness and of her tender devo- 
tion: 
Thou art worthy 


Of my loving, for thou lov'st me, 
Thou art worthy as a king. 


I can truly say, now that all is past 
and over, that I never once thought of 
Helen's fortune as an ingredient in my 
cup of perfect rejoicing in those days. I 
knew that she was wealthy, and I was 
glad to think that my darling could still 
possess all the luxuries she so appreciated 
and adorned so well; but I loved her 
too passionately, too perfectly, ever to 
care whether she was rich or poor. I 
loved to see her attired in all the costly 
elegance of her French toilettes, and it 
made me very happy to think that she 
need not diminish her orders to Paris 
by one single ribbon on account of her 
love for me. I could not, it is true, give 
her diamonds, India shawls, Russian- 
sable furs, superb equipages, a house 
on Fifth Avenue and a villa at New- 
port; but it gladdened my heart to its 
very core to think that she could pos- 
sess and enjoy all these things, I should 
have preferred, it is true, to be their be- 
stower, but since that could not be, I 
could rejoice that they were hers, and I 
was content. 

Ah that “tempo felice !” how bright it 
was, how brief, how fair! Our engage- 
ment took place late in the spring: we 
were to be married early in the following 
winter, and we spent the intervening 
summer at Mrs, Alleyne's country-scat 
on the Hudson, a wild, rambling sort of 
an old house, buried in a grove of great 
forest trees, and with delicious rural 


walks and drives in every direction, 1 
could fill pages with the details of what 
happened during that long, lovely, bliss- 
ful summer, but I pause. I will not tell 
you, for you can well imagine, the his- 
tory of those happy days, of the long 
walks, the longer drives, the whispered 
conversations, the stolen kisses—all the 
sweet folly, the divine childishness, of 
perfect mutual love. Sometimes the 
memory of certain scenes comes back 
to sting me with a pang like a poisoned 
stab. Thus do I recall one lovely even- 
ing, when, sitting on the piazza after an 
unusually long ramble, Helen's rich 
dark hair became loosened from its fas- 
tenings in some way, whereupon she 
pulled the whole superstructure down to 
show me, as she said, how it was con- 
structed. As she sat there with her un- 
bound tresses floating around her, her 
large soft blue-gray eyes sparkling with 
mirthful light, and her mobile mouth 
dimpling with laughter, she looked like 
the very impersonation of health and 
radiant happiness. She attempted to 
teach me the art of weaving what she 
called a Grecian braid, and on my fail- 
ing to accomplish the task, which I did 
in a very signal manner, she laughed 
at me most mercilessly, and declared 
that she had always said it was harder 
to be a hairdresser than a doctor. We 
talked an indescribable quantity of non- 
sense on the occasion, and were as fool- 
ishly joyous, as carelessly happy, as two 
children—happier even than was ever 
the sunniest childhood, for the divinest 
gladness of maturer years was oltre; the 
bliss of happy love. ~ 

I recollect such hours as — such 
moments of careless, unrestrained joy- 
ousness, with more pain than I do those 
quieter hours of intellectual companion- 
ship when Helen and I read together or 
talked over the works of our favorite 
authors, or sat side by side in silent de- 
light drinking in the grand harmonies 
of Mozart, Meyerbeer or Becthoven, 
while our friends chattered around us, 
and wondered at the mute absorption of 
our enjoyment, For my brain yet lives, 
and I can still appreciate a noble poem 
or a strain of exquisite music, but my 
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heart is dead to gladness, for joy died 
within it of starvation, long, long ago! 
We returned to the city in October, 
and Helen was at once plunged into the 
vortex of preparation for our marriage. 
Her trousseau was to be sent from Paris, 
so that I was not tormented by having 
to dispute her sweet companionship with 
seamstresses and dressmakers; but her 
house was to be chosen, the furniture 
purchased, and a thousand other things 
claimed her attention and shared her 
hours with me, But the evenings, with 
rare exceptions, were all our own, and 
we usually spent them in Mrs. Alleyne's 
cozy little library—a library rich in low 
bookcases, bronzes, busts and soft read- 
ing-chairs, but guiltless of books, as I 
discovered one day, when, not finding 
Helen at home, I sought to while away 
the lagging moments till she should re- 
turn, and opening one of the elegant 
bookcases aforesaid in search of a book, 
found nothing therein but a chaos of 
old newspapers, a good deal of dust and 
a stray volume of a cheap edition of 
Hume's Aistory of England. 1 some- 
times sit and look round on the dingy 
walls of my office, where the lamplight 


reveals only the dusky bindings of in- | 


numerable volumes of medical works, 
and then, closing my eyes, 1 summon 
up a vision of the bright little library 
wherein so many of the happiest hours 
of my life were passed. I sce again the 
glow of the grate-fire shining warmly on 
the Barbedienne bronzes, the busts of 
Byron, Scott, Shakespeare and Milton; 
I can recall the very shade and pattern 
of the soft green carpet, every curve and 
tendril in the carved work that orna- 
mented the chairs; and I behold once 
more my fair sweet love, with her great 
shining eyes and soft dark hair and 
lovely face. I note, as I used to do, 
every detail about her dainty costume, 
the pattern of her laces, the device of 
her jewels, the flow and color of her 
robe, and then I wait and listen ih vain 
for the sound of her voice or the rustle 
of her dress, and I wake, alone, deso- 
late and most miserable. 

I have often thought, in these sad 
later days, that we loved each other all 


the more, and reveled more fully in our 
happiness than betrothed lovers usually 
do, from the fact that neither of us had 
any one else on carth who loved us de- 
votedly, I was never a favorite with the 
half-brothers and sisters who were my 
sole surviving relatives, and Helen, as I 
have before said, had no living relative 
except Mrs. Alleyne, She loved her niece, 
indeed, as well as it was possible for her 
to love anything, but that was not in an 
excessive degree, Her nature was es- 
sentially a shallow one, and when she 
poured forth the full tide of its affection 
the result was not a mighty flood, but a 
very mild sprinkling. She was devoted to 
Society, and spent her days in fulfilling 
its duties and seeking for its pleasures; 
and Helen had rather weakened her 
fondness for her by her misplaced at- 
tachment to myself. So Helen and I 
were all the world to each other—a fact 
that we fully realized, and one which 
only intensified our mutual happiness, 
All that life had given us of hope and 
love and joy we embarked in this one 
great venture, and the result was ship- 
wreck and ruin, 

Four years before I met Helen her 
father had died very suddenly of con- 
gestion of the brain, during a journey 
which he had taken with a view to ben- 
efit his failing health, and Helen had 
lost her mother a few months after her 
birth, Mrs. Stewart had been an Eng- 
lish girl, whom Mr. Stewart had met 
whilst traveling in Europe, and whom 
he had married after a very brief court- 
ship. This much she had learned from 
her aunt, for her father had never 
spoken to her of her mother, and once, 
when she ventured to question him re- 
specting her, he had sternly forbidden 
her ever to mention the subject to him 
again. Helen was just fifteen when he 
died; he had been a loving and tender 
parent to her, and she was fond of talk- 
ing about him to me, and of recalling 
his many acts of affection and kindness. 
She said, however, that he was a man 
of a taciturn and gloomy temperament: 
he conversed but little, smiled rarely, 
and avoided socicty as much as pos- 
sible, With the romantic ideas natural 
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to her youth, Helen attributed these pe- 
culiarities of his nature to the effect pro- 
duced by the early death of his young 
wife. Certain it is, that he had never 
sought to fill her place, but had lavished 
all the tenderness of his nature upon his 
daughter, though the wealthy widower 
would have proved no unwelcome suitor 
had he gone forth among the New York 
belles in the guise of a wooer. 

One stormy night, early in November, 
I sat as usual in the library with Helen. 
A sparkling fire shone in the grate, and 
contested with the shaded flame of the 
drop-light for the honor of illuminating 
the room. The scent of a bouquet of 
hot-house flowers, which was placed in 
a vase on one of the side-tables, per- 
vaded the air. I never breathe that pe- 
culiar blended fragrance of tuberoses, 
geranium and heliotrope without re- 
membering that evening in all its mi- 
nutest details; but upon these I will not 
dwell. I have wearied you already with 
the story of my sorrowful remembrances, 
and so will hasten from the contempla- 
tion of those last moments of “il tempo 
felice”’ to the stary of the “miseria’” that 
was so soon to follow. 

Our interview that evening was less 
cheerful than usual. I was compelled 
to go to St. Louis to attend to some busi- 
ness connected with a small property 
which I had inherited a few years be- 
fore. It was our first parting, and, 
though I expected to be absent only a 
fortnight at the farthest, the very fact 
that we were about to be separated de- 
pressed the spirits of both of us, and we 
were unusually grave and comparatively 
taciturn. We had discussed all ques- 
tions relative to my proposed trip, and 
as I was to leave in the midnight train 
that very evening, we had settled about 
our correspondence, the date of my re- 
turn, etc,, and a silence fell upon us—a 
silence which Helen soon broke by say- 
ing abruptly, “Do you know, Walter, I 
begin to fear that I am going to have an 
attack of illness?” 

1 looked at her rose-tinged cheek and 
sparkling eyes and smiled: “You look 
the very picture of health, darling. But 
tell me your symptoms, and Ict me pre- 
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. quickly. 


scribe for you. I am afraid you have 
not proper confidence in my medical 
skill.” 

“Well, I can scarcely define what ails 
me. I feel perfectly well in almost all 
respects, but I cannot sleep at night. I 
get so wide awake and so restless that [ 
cannot even lie quietly in bed, I liter- 
ally have not closed my eyes for three 
nights past." 

“You are nervous, Helen. Stop drink- 
ing coffee and—" 

“But that is not all," she interrupted 
“T get the strangest fancies 
about things, There is a bow window 
with long thick curtains in my bedroom. 
I imagine that there is some one stand- 
ing behind those curtains, and I can pic- 
ture the appearance quite vividly to my 
mind, Last night I got it into my head 
that there was behind the curtain a tall, 
thin, black woman, dressed all in black, 
and with nothing living about her face 
but her great glittering eyes and grin- 
ning white teeth. I had to get up, draw’ 
back the curtains and set a light in the 
window, to get rid of that horrid black 
image and to convince myself that there 
was nothing there. And then my head 
burns so at times!" 

I passed my hand lightly over her 
white forehead. It was perfectly cool. 
I took her wrist in my hand and counted 
the vibrations of her pulse; they were 
regular, even and healthful. “ You are 
only excited and nervous, Helen, Thank 
Heaven! you will be my wife in six 
wecks’ time, and then I can carry you 
off to some quiet place, where you can 
rest and get over all your fatigue and 
anxiety. Here" —and I took out my 
pencil and wrote a -prescription for a 
simple composing draught—' take this 
at night, drink no more strong coffee, 
stop reading sensational novels, and I 
promise you that you will be troubled’ 
by no more sleepless nights or strange 
fancies,” 

She took the prescription and looked 
at it with a pretty puzzled air of feigned 
perplexity. 

“ How do I know but what you mean 
to poison me, sir? What is the mean- 
ing of all these curves and curls and 
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dashes? If you write to me in this mys- 
tic language, how am I ever to read your 
letters ?”” 

“The nearest apothecary could act as 
interpreter,” I said, laughing. “How 
many Ictters are you to write me per 
diem? I am to send you two daily, I 
believe,” 

“Oh, that reminds me of something !" 
She went to the library-table, opened a 
drawer, and took out a very handsome, 
substantial-looking writing-case covered 
with Russian leather. "I put this case 
here this morning in order to give it to 
you, and I came very near forgetting it. 
It was my father’s constant traveling 
companion: it was in his trunk when he 
started on that journey from whence he 
never returned alive, and I thought that 
I would like to have you use it during 
this our first separation. See!" she con- 
tinued, evading my expressions of grati- 
tude and pleasure, “it is finished and 
fitted up in very superior style, for he 
had it made to order in England," 

She came and perched ‘herself on the 
arm of my chair to exhibit to me the 
various articles with which the case was 
stocked and the convenient nature of its 
different compartments. In one place 
there was a good-sized blotting-book, 
but some sticky substance, such as gum, 
mucilage or paste, had evidently .been 
spilled over it, as the edges of the leaves 
were stuck firmly together, and stains 
of the accident were visible on the cover. 
Helen took up a paper-knife and at- 
tempted to separate the leaves, but suc- , 
ceeded only in tearing one or two. 

“ Wait!" she said, “I have thought of 
something.” 

She rang the bell and ordered the ser- 
vant to bring her a bowl of hot water 
anda sponge. This done, she applied 
herself seriously to the task of cleaning 
and renovating the blotting-book, 

“Do not take so much trouble, Helen 
dearest,"’ I said: “I can leave out the 
blotting-book,” 

“No, that will spoil the case,” she an- 
swered, applying herself to her task with 
a sort of excited energy which surprised 
me. However, I said no more, and a 





few vigorous applications of the wet 
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sponge soon produced a visible result. 
Leaf after leaf of the thick blotting-paper 
was detached, and between them we 
discovered more than one relic of the 
last days of Mr. Stewart's life. The 
gum which had drenched the cover and 
edges of the blotting-paper had evident- 
ly been overturned in the confusion in- 
cidental to his sudden seizure, for we 
found there one or two cards with pen- 
ciled memoranda of engagements, a 
half-finished note, a washing-list, and 
one or two dried flowers, plucked prob- 
ably during his last rambles, These 
discoverics aroused Helen's interest to 
an almost painful degree, and she pros- 
ecuted her task with renewed ardor. 
Suddenly a cry escaped from her lips, 
and the wet sponge fell from her hands 
upon the floor. The leaf she had just 
lifted had revealed to her several closely- 
written sheets of paper lying between 
the pages, and on the uppermost sheet, 
the first line visible, in the firm, peculiar 
handwriting of Thomas Stewart, was— 
“My beloved daughter.” 

“A letter—to we / My dear, dear fa- 
ther!’ cried Helen, as she snatched the 
paper from its resting- place and covered 
the written page with kisses, 

The clock struck eleven, I had no 
more time to linger if I wished to leave 
New York by the midnight train, More- 
over, I felt as though my presence was 
almost an intrusion, and as though it 
was my duty to leave the orphan daugh- 
ter alone, to peruse in sacred and sol- 
emn solitude this missive thus strange- 
ly sent to her from the very borders of 
the grave. I rose, therefore, and said, 
“Helen darling, I must go.” 

She forgot even the newly-discovered 
letter in the pang of this our first part- 
ing. The paper dropped unheeded to 
the floor, and I folded her to my heart. 
There were tears in her sweet eyes as | 
kissed her, soft drops of this light shower 
that had come to cloud the midsummer 
of our bliss. And so, with clasp and 
caress and fond playful words, half sor- 
rowful, half jesting, we parted. Ah! if 
we had but known, what heart-wrung 
tears, what wild embraces, what fren- 
zied words would not have been ours in 
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that moment of our separation! Yet it 
is better as it is. No memories of pain, 
sharp beyond endurance, come to cloud 
the recollection of that parting hour. 
No words of frantic anguish or of cruel 
despair come to haunt me in the future 
with torturing echoes. 

I have somewhere read or heard a 
song whose burden was those tender 
German words, "Auf Wiedersehen,” 
and I remember it vividly as being in 
some sort a foreshadowing of my own 
fate. The lover leaves his beloved even 
as I did: 


We parted for a day with kiss and smile 
Beneath the blooming lindens in the lane: 
With laughing voice my love cried as I went, 

Auf Wiedersehen | 


And he returns to find his love 


Cold and silent in her shroud, 
Pale as a snow-drift, and as pure of stain. 

And therein the hero of the song was 
happier than I. If only my darling was 
at rest in the peaceful grave, safe with 
her heavenly Father, 1 think I could 
bear all else that has befallen me. 

I reached St. Louis in due course of 
time, and passed the first day of my stay 
there in hard work, for I was anxious to 
finish my business and return to New 
York as soon as possible. No forebod- 
ing of evil haunted me, no swift presen- 
timent of ill chilled my heart, when, on 
the second morning after my arrival, a 
thick packet was handed to me, directed 
in that dear and well-known writing 
which I had learned to recognize so 
quickly, and which I ever greeted with 
pleasure, 1 opened the packet, and 
found to my surprise that it contained 


the letter written by Mr. Stewart which . 


Helen had discovered in the blotting- 
book. It was evident that Helen wished 
me to peruse it; so I withdrew to my 
own room and sat down to make myself 
acquainted with its contents. It was, as 
I well remember, a beautiful morning, 
a perfect specimen of Indian summer 
weather. So mild was the temperature 
that I partially raised one of the windows 
before taking my seat. Down in the 
street below, an organ-yrinder was mak- 
ing the air melodious with the music of 
Offenbach, and I paused a moment to 


listen with a smile to the duct of the 
gens-d'armes from Génévitve de Bra- 
éant. Then I threw myself into a chair 
and unfolded the letter. It ran as fol- 
lows : 


My Bevovep DAUGHTER: To-day, 
my child, you complete your fifteenth 
‘year. You will soon be a woman, en- 
dowed with all the capacities for loving 
and for suffering which Heaven has so 
bountifully bestowed upon your sex, 
You have, doubtless, school-girl as you 
are, child as you have scarcely ceased 
to be, already dreamed of a future of 
mutual love and wedded happiness. 
And it is upon me, your father, that the 
| task has devolved of telling ‘you that 
| such a future can never be yours, I 
| had thought of telling you the whole sad 
| story in person, but my courage has 
! always failed me: I have postponed the 
: evil moment as long as I dared. But 
' my heaith is failing: I know not at what 
' moment the power of making this rev- 
elation may be snatched from me, and 
.so to-night I sit down to trace lines that 
I would give my life rather than be 
obliged to pen—lines that will reveal to 
you the inviolate secret of my life, and 
that, in so doing, will crush the hopes 
and happiness out of your future exist- 
ence. 

You know, it is true, but little of my 
past existence. You know that I mar- 
ried in Europe, that my wife was of 

' English birth, and that not two years 
‘after my marriage I returned to Amer- 
‘ica, bringing you, my motherless infant, 
with me, : 

I first met Agnes Wardour whilst trav- 
eling in Switzerland. She was very love- 
‘ly, nay even dazzlingly beautiful, I 
' never before or since saw such a com- 
| plexion, so brilliant yet so delicate—a 
' combination of snow and roses, Her 
| eyes were large, soft, and of that clear, 
| dark blue-gray shade which is so ex- 
| quisite and so rare. Her hair was chest- 
| nut-brown, with a red-gold tinge; her 
| form was faultless; her hands and feet 

models of symmetry. She was travel- 
ing with an aunt and uncle, whose adopt- 
; ed daughter she was, both her parents, 
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so her aunt informed me, having died 
while Agnes was still an infant, Mr.and 
Mrs, Wardour were evidently wealthy, 
and persons of good birth and station, 
but before I had been many days in 
their society I had forgotten even to 
think about such points as their wealth 
or their social standing, for I was madly 
in love with their niece. 

We were married after a brief court- 
ship and a still shorter engagement. I 
can see now, by looking back, that the 
Wardours pushed forward all the ar- 
rangements with singular haste, but then 
I was quite as anxious to expedite 
matters as they were, and saw nothing 
strange in their hurried proceedings. 

A few months after our marriage I 
was obliged to visit London on business. 
Short as our wedded life had as yet 
been, I could not persuade Agnes to ac- 
company me, She protested that she 
hated London—that its smoke and fogs 
always made her ill and depressed her 
spirits; and she seemed so anxious to 
be allowed to remain with her aunt at 
Geneva that I yielded to her entreaties 
and set off on my journey alone. I had 
been in London about a fortnight when 
I received one day a note written in an 
unknown hand, and containing these 
lines: 

“A person related to Mrs. Thomas 
Stewart desires an interview with Mr. 
Stewart to impart to him certain infor- 
mation which cannot be communicated 
to him except in a personal interview. 
This information may possibly save his 
life. Call on Monday next, at two 
o'clock, at No. 6 Bolton Terrace, St. 
John's Wood, and ask for Mrs. Lyster." 

Words fail me wherein to describe the 
surprise wherewith I perused the above 
brief epistle. 
throw it in the fire—my second, to show 
it to my lawyer. This I did, and he, 
after examining the missive carefully, 
advised me not to dream of going to the 
address indicated. The neighborhood, 
he said, was, it was true, thoroughly re- 
spectable, but the whole thing wore too 
much the aspect of atrap. “Take my 
advice,” he concluded by saying: “put 
the note in the fire and think no more 


‘cabman and rang the bell, 


My first impulse was to 


about it.” But I could not cease think- 
ing about it, and the more I thought the 
more my curiosity was aroused. It end- 
ed in my resolving to go to the indicated 
address on the appointed day, and then, 
after a careful examination of the prem- . 
ises, if I felt dissatisfied with the appear- 
ance of the place, I could quietly with- 
draw. 

I do not know, my poor child, why I 
linger thus over these unimportant de- 
tails. It may be that I strive uncon- 
sciously to defer the cruel moment which 
must tell you all—which will reveal to 
you at once the secret of my misery and 
of the curse which rests upon your inno- 
cent head. 

I fulfilled my purpose. On the ap- 
pointed day and hour I took a cab and 
was driven to Bolton Terrace. It was 
a row of bright, pleasant-looking dwell- 
ings, situated in one of the most airy 
and cheerful streets in St. John’s Wood, 
which is one of the most agreeable quar- 
ters of London. No. 6 was a large 
brick building, standing well back from 
the street, with a garden and trees 
around it, and a high brick wall sur- 
rounding the whole. A bright’ brass 
plate upon the gate bore the name of 
“Dr. Farquhar.” There was nothing to 
alarm the most timid nature in the aspect 
of the house or its surroundings; so with 
a half smile at my own imaginings and 
the fears of my lawyer, I dismissed the 
My sum- 
Mons was answered by a tidy maid- 
servant, who, in answer to my question 
if I could see Mrs. Lyster, showed me 
into a small, pleasant-looking room, and 
said she would go and see, 

In a few moments the door opened 
and a lady entered the room—a tall, thin 
woman dressed in black, with a pale sad 
face, and large dark gray eyes full of a 
troubled melancholy. She came toward 
me and held out her hand: 

“Is this Mr. Stewart 2" 

“It is, madame.” 

“And I am Mrs, Lyster. 
you— Please sit down.” 

I took a chair and she drew hers so 
as nearly to face me. Her fingers twitch- 
ed and wandered restlessly among the 


I sent for 
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folds of a handkerchief which she held. 
She seemed nerving herself up for some 
great effort. At last, after one or two 
ineffectual attempts to speak, she drew 
from her pocket an old newspaper which 
she unfolded and spread out with shak- 
ing hands onthe table. Then she point- 
ed to a column, 

“Read that,” she said excitedly; “read 
it—read it!" 

I took the paper in blank amazement. 
What in the world could this pale mel- 
ancholy-looking woman mean? and what 
had this old paper to do with Agnes ? 

“Madame, I do not understand—" I 
began. 

“Oh, do not force me to speak!" she 
said in a tone of intense suffering, rock- 
ing herself as she spoke back and forth 
onher chair. ' Read—read—do read |" 

I unfolded the newspaper and glanced 
overit. Itwas an old copy of the Zimes, 
the date about twenty years back, and 
the passage to which that trembling 
finger had pointed was the report of a 
trial—the trial of Mary Rivers for the 
murder of her husband, Captain Edgar 
Rivers. The first part, the proceedings 
on behalf of the prosecution, had evi- 
dently appeared in a former number, as 
the report was headed "fourth day,” and 
was occupied with the examination of 
the witnesses for the defence, the speech 
of the prisoner's counsel, the summing 
up of the evidence and the verdict of 
the jury, “Not guilty, on the ground 
of insanity." 1 learned from my hasty 
perusal that the husband and wife were 
young, handsome and well-born, that 
the marriage had been a love-match on 
both sides, that the bride soon after mar- 
riage had become moody, restless, full 
of strange fears, tormented by incurable 
wakefulness, and that she had murdered 
her husband by stabbing him in the throat 
with a penknife as he lay asleep, the blow 
having severed the jugular vein, and 
having caused death in a few moments. 
The plea for the defence was based upon 
the hereditary insanity existing in the 
family and among the ancestors of Mrs. 
Rivers, who had been a Miss Wyndham 
of Warwickshire. It was clearly demon- 
strated that the females of that family 


had been, with but few exceptions, liable 
to a peculiar form of violent homicidal 
mania, which, strange to say, existed 
among the females only, the men hav- 
ing been perfectly free from any mental 
disease. Then followed, quoted in or- 
der, the ghastly stories of a family woe: 
there, set down in plain, uncompromis- 
ing legal language, were extracts from 
the family records, that told how Ellen | 
Wyndham, in the reign of Charles L., 
had striven to murder her own mother, 
but was too weak to accomplish her pur- 
pose; how Diana Wyndham married 
the earl of Clevedon, and drowned her- 
self and her infant son in the river that 
flowed through Clevedon Park; how 
Grace Wyndham, maid-of-honor to 
Queen Mary of Modena, had died in a 
mad-house ; how Anne Wyndham, god- 
daughter to Queen Anne and wife of Sir 
William Burnett, had committed suicide ; 
how Isabella Wyndham, wife of Lord 
Saybrooke, had twice attempted her 
husband's life, and finally became a 
raving maniac; and so on through a 
long, hideous catalogue which sickened 
meas I read. Yet I could see very well 
how comparative secresy had been main- 
tained by the family. Most of these 
afflicted ladies had died young and in 
their own homes, while plausible ex- 
cuses had been put forth to account for 
the tragic endings of one or two of the 
unhappy sufferers who had carried the 
family curse into other houses. Besides, 
before the birth of Mary Rivers there 
had been two generations wherein no 
daughter had survived to grow to wo- 
manhood, so that the unhappy pair had 
probably wedded in. perfect ignorance 
of the horrible possibilitics which awaited 
them. 

I finished my perusal of the article 
and laid the paper down. The enigma 
was as inscrutable to me as ever, 

“Mrs, Lyster—'' I began, 

“So you have read the whole story ?”” 
she interrupted me hastily. “Now, do 
you know where you are 2" 

“No. I beg that you will explain 
yourself.” 

“This is a private mad-house, and I 
am Mary Rivers!” 
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I started to my feet, and a thrill of 
horror shot coldly through me. This 
woman, mad and a murderess, what 
had she to tell me? what had she to do 
with my young wife? 

“You need have no fear of me,” she 
continued in a sad, monotonous voice: 
“Il am sane now, and only very, very 
wretched, Iam only happy when I am 
mad, for then I can forget. I loved my 
husband, and I killed him; so when 
the fit is on me and I cease to remember 
the past, I am not miserable, as 1 am in 
the days when reason and calmness re- 
turn to me.” 

She fixed her eyes on me with a look 
of unutterable pity. 

“IT wish I could spare you the revela- 
tion I am about to make, but at any 
risks another such a tragedy must be 
avoided.” 

I resumed my seat. Something in 
this strange woman’s look and gestures 
seemed to command my obedience. 

“Your name is Thomas Stewart, I 
believe ?” 

“Yes, I am he—the person to whom 
you sent a letter." 

“You married six months ago Agnes 
Wardour, niece and adopted daughter 
of William and Caroline Wardour?" ~ 

“I did.” 

“Did you ever learn the name of your 
wife's family ?" 

“No. I always was Ied to believe that 
her parents both died while she was still 
an infant, so cared but little to inquire 
about them.” 

"Her father died before she was born, 
but her mother still lives. Agnes War- 
dour, now your wife, is my daughter.” 

In an instant the whole horror of this 
revelation flashed through my mind. I 
sat like one stunned, while Mrs. Rivers, 
after a moment's pause, continued; “If 
I had but known of your suit before you 
were married, I should have saved you, 
but I only heard of my daughter's mar- 
riage the other day from an old family 
servant who occasionally comes to see 
me, and I employed her to trace you 
out. I could not endure the thought of 
another—" Then breaking abruptly off, 
she cried: “Tell me that you forgive 


me for telling you this, 
your life.” 

I rose, blinded, bewildered, stunned; 
“Yes, I forgive you, I thank you, but let 
me go." 

And I staggered out into the street, 
The cold air seemed to recall my senses, 
and I made my way back to the Lang- 
ham Hotel; I scarce know how, but I 
reached it in safety. I took steps at 
once to ascertain the truth of the terrible 
story [had justheard. Alas! it was but 
too true. Mrs. Wardour, when taxed 
with the cruel deception she had prac- 
ticed, only cried and bemoaned herself 
after the usual fashion of weak women, 
“She loved dear Agnes so—she had so 
wished to see her happy!" she sobbed. 
One point, at least, I had settled to my 
perfect satisfaction, Agnes was innocent 
of any complicity in the plot that had 
ensnared me, She was ignorant of the 
curse that hung over her: she did not 
know who her mother was, and was 
even ignorant of the fact that her mother 
still lived. 

For a short time, a few months longer, 
I hoped that my wife might prove one of 
the few female descendants of the Wynd- 
ham family who were exempt from the 
family curse. Then came the epoch of 
your birth, an hour of gloom and sad- 
ness to me, for I saw in you, my daugh- 
ter, only the heiress to an inheritance 
of wretchedness. Your mother, about 


I did if to save 


_ three months after your birth, began to 


complain of sleepless nights, strange 
fancies, unnatural fears, which torment- 
ed her, and for which she could not ac- 
count, as her health was perfectly re- 
stored. I listened with a sinking heart. 
I watched her every movement care- 
fully, and with reason, for one night, 
waking suddenly and not finding her by 
my side, I hurried to the nursery and 
found her creeping toward her baby's 
crib with an open razor in her hand. 
Helen, your mother yet lives—lives a 
hopeless maniac under the same roof 
that sheltered your grandmother for so 
many years, My child, my darling! 
the sad story is told now. You under- 
stand why I have thus wrung your heart 
and my own. You must never marry ? 
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The curse, not of your earthly father, 
but of your heavenly one, would rest 
upon your nuptials, Not by you must 
this sorely-afflicted race be continued, 
My daughter— 


Here the manuscript ended abruptly. 
On the blank space below the last line 


there was written in pencil, in a tremu-- 


lous, irregular handwriting that I could 
scarcely recognize as that of Helen 
Stewart, the following words: “ We must 
never meet again. Farewell, Walter, 
for ever!" 

I read the last words, I folded the let- 
ter, laid it down and gazed blankly 
about me. The world seemed to have 
changed its aspect, the sunlight had lost 
its glow, the air its freshness. I felt like 
one who has died in sleep, and who, 
passing thus suddenly from earth, looks 
dazed and bewildered upon the strange 
surroundings of the spirit-land. A pulse- 
like throb of pain quivered in my tem- 
ples. I was utterly crushed by the blow 
that had thus suddenly smitten me, For 
I, being a physician and acquainted with 
the various forms and phases of mental 
maladies, knew well that Fate had issued 
against Helen and myself a decree that 
could never be set aside. We could 
never be happy any more—never any 
more. 


Yet can you marvel, friend, that my | 


first impulse was to disobey her mandate 
and to seck her presence? I felt as if I 
must see her—must learn from her own 
lips the sentence that was to doom me 
toa life of loneliness and celibacy. The 
first train that went eastward from St. 
Louis bore me on it a passenger, nor did 
Thalt in my journey till I arrived in New 
York, 

I reached there late in the evening, 
and pausing neither for rest nor refresh- 
ment, I took my way at once to Mrs. 
Alleyne’s house. The weather was cold, 
dreary and depressing: a north-cast wind 
was blowing, the sky was shrouded with 
heavy clouds, and a few snow-flakes 
floated in the chilling air, But I heeded 
neither the cold nor the impending storm. 
One thought filled my soul and impelled 
my footsteps onward, and that thought 


was of Helen. I reached the house and 
rung the bell. Some time elapsed before 
my summons was answered, and glan- 
cing up I was struck by the gloomy as- 
pect of the building, No lights shone 
in the windows, no sparkling firelight 
danced on the ceilings or shimmered be- 
hind the lace curtains. All was dark- 
ness and silence. 

At last the door opened. A woman 
whom I had never before seen in Mrs. 
Alleyne's service stood in the doorway. 

“Can I see the ladies?” I asked. 

“They're not at home, sir. They've 
gone away.” 

“Gone! and where ?” 

“To Europe, sir—sailed in the China 
this morning, and I'm the housekeeper 
Mrs, Alleyne engaged to take care of 
things till she gets back.” 

“And when will that be ?” 

“Can't say, sir, Not for years, may- 
be, she told me.” 

And now, friend, could I but pause 
here, could I but say the story is ended, 
I might yet know peace, Could I but 
close my history thus, “Helen Stewart 
has forgotten me and is prosperous and 
happy," I might lay down my pen witha 
smile if also with a sigh. But here I 
must not pause: I must tell my tale to its 
bitter end. 

Helen Stewart, my beautiful, gentle, 
loving Helen, dwells to-day, a raving 
maniac, under the care of the same Dr. 
Farquhar (now a very old man) who 
watched for so many years over her 
grandmother and her mother. I have 
seen her again, and I bear still on my 
throat marks of the fierce clutch where- 
with she greeted me when I, trusting to 
her apparent calmness, and forgetting 
all things save that I looked upon her 
once again, incautiously ventured within 
her reach. I could not even be permit- 
ted to sce her again, as my presence ex- 
cited her to ungovernable fury. So the 
one poor consolation that might have 
been mine, that of watching over her 
and tending her, is denied me. 

But I can bear this life no longer, this 
existence haunted ever by one cruel, 
cankering thought. ‘To-morrow I sail 
for England, never to return, so long as 
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Helen lives. I go to dwell, a mournful 
imitator of Schiller's Ritter Toggenburg, 
near the walls that hide my lady from 
my sight, there to keep ward over her, 
sometimes to sce her (myself unseen) 
and to satisfy myself that she is kindly 
and judiciously treated, and that she 
wants for nothing, And some day, per- 
haps, the soul of Helen Stewart may 
once more peer forth from those veiled 
casements, her eyes, and I shall then be 
there to greet the returned wanderer and 
to whisper, “I alone have loved thee al- 
ways. Behold, 1 have been faithful to 
the very end.” 

And should the wandering spirit ne'er 
return, should Helen die and make no 
sign, why then, old friend, life is not 


eternal, and it is written, “And there 

remaincth therefore a rest;” and I too 

shall one day find that rest. Often 

there rise to my lips these lines of the 

Poet of Evil, Baudelaire: 

O Mort, vieux capitaine, if est temps! fevons I'ancre! 
Ce pays nous ennule, O Mort! Apparelttons! 

Si le ciel et le mer sont nojrs comme de I’encre, 


Nos cocurs que tu connais sent remplis de rayons, 
Verse nous ton poison pour qu'il nous réconforte! 


“Verse nous ton poison?’ Ah! itis no 
poison, only a gentle yet potent nar- 
cotic, that stills all pain and quiets the 
beating heart, and gives even to such 
mourners as I am the “peace which 
passeth all understanding.” 

Lucy HAMILTON Hooper. 
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' For the Reformed Church Mestenger.' 
FROM OUR” FOREIGN ‘ CORRESPONDENT. 


NICE. 
. We aro.at prosont in avillas, all furnished, 
and quite handsomely. All the French 
houses here gloam and giisten with mirrors 
to the right of them, loft of them, front 
and’ behind thom. Thon they all ‘have 
gilddd slocks, very handsome, ones, oven 
whoro you don’t expect to seo,thom. , 2 

The climate is peculiar ; the aun vory hot; 
the wind. quite cold; yoo are at one timo 
froated and. roasted. very body: carries 
an umbrella; generally of whito silk. 
Everybody looks listices , lounging, rhoama- 
tio’ dr conguinptive. 

Nico is a sort of horse shoo shaped Moun- 
tain, ‘sloping down to the Mediterranean, 
the’ ‘blue, beantiful water. Tho houses, ex- 
copt i in tho town proper, are dropped thick- 
ly.and,.irregularly hore and thero on tho 
sides.of the sunsy hills, The buildings aro 
not pretty, nor is thero-as much variety in 
them' as we bave at home; big barn-liko 
atractures, built of akind of glaring stone. 

The flowers are luxuriant and blooming. 
T revelin tho roses and the tubo-roses, the 
boliotropes, and the orango blossoms ; but 
tho trees aro, small and scrubby; vory 
foraign. . Olive trees, which have a peculiar. 
‘ly dusty, shabby appearance, and low 
orange trees. So things gencrally havo a 
shadoloss appearance. 

But, O! the blacness of tho skies and the 
beauty of tho waters! The Meditorranean’s 
a sloping beach, on which all along aro 
‘women washing their clothes, and a whito 
beating foamy surf; back of that, a strotch 
‘of lighter blue. waters ; and beyond it all, 
‘stretohing up to tho. aky, and glowing in 
‘the: sunlight, the deeper, richer color of 
Aheddep'sea. ‘Far out you eco, just on tho 
‘edge df the horizon, a sailing vessel stand- 
‘ing oul‘againat the aky ; but only a little 
pleasure boat, or two, in tho haven. Thero 
are bo anchored vessels near the shore; no 
noisy, sailors to disturb {he repose; no 
weather-beaten tar, only a little Italian 
face peering at you to seo if roa are bone- 
|wolently disposed, or sticking up to youn 
lovely little boquet for a coaple of sous. 
Drénminces and languor aro in tho air. You 
fool a sense of sweet placidity and repose; 
your thirst for tho beautiful is satisfied. 
Even tbo sounding of a bell has that distine- 
tive, soothing tone, which distinguishes 
our Sabbath church bells. I fear this de- 
s¢ription :soands Fathér poetical ; but you 
can’t holp being ‘a little poetical, when you 
are exposed to these inflaences.' | 

: Brancus Nevin. 
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For the [Reformed Chureh Mesdencer. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE —NO. REVL 


OVER THE ALPS BY TILE SIMPLON PAKS. 

We felt the last of the ifafian lakes, 
Lago Maggiore, in the middle of the 
night, in the great Diligenee, which 
stopped for us at the little town of Ba- 
vano. We had engaged the coupe some 
days before. The coupe is a little front 
part of the Diligence, divided off from 
the main body, comfortably arranged, 
and having rather a niece view under 
the driver’s legs and over the horses’ 
backs, and out at the sides, A sleepy 
waiter, and porter, saw us off, holding 
adull light for us. Two misguided 
creatures, who had ensconced themscl yes 
in our nice coupé, were unceremoniously 
roused from their slumbers, and order- 
ed out by the conduetor, after he had 
inspeeted our rightful tickets. They 
rubbed their cyes. So did the other 
passengers, looking from their different 
places at us. We climbed in, and ina 
moment were off, with much cracking 
of whip and jingling of bells, which 
were fastened around all the five horses’ 
uecks. he moon was only up. The 
calm lake smooth ns jelly, save where 
the ripples in the long line of moonlight 
reached us. Across the Inke rise high 
dim hills, and in front of us, the way 
weanre going, are higher ones. Day 
breaks enrly here. It was but a little 
while il the full light came. And 
then, sfier stopping for breakfast, in a 
village--driving ivto a court-yard, big 
and dirty, entering a long, low dining: 
room of a littl inn—-we all hed a cap 
of ceffee, and a bit of dry bread, and 
looked at. cach other while we drank it. 
Not interesting fellow-trayclers at all. 


A timid young man in barred clothes ; 

v tourist, with yellow huir, cye-glasses, 
in grey suit, with big opern glasses slung 
at his side; a Jewish gentleman, with 
very long nose, and big black mous- 
tache; a very vulgar Englishman, and 
his very vulgar wife, both talking 
French very loud; and a French Bish- 
op, with his servant, both quict, and 
keeping their eyea on their plates. 

‘Our ride was a. succession of beauti- 
ful and sublime views, during all the | 
day. ‘Totally different from anything 
we have in our country, The peaked | 
mountain tops ; deep ravine and gorges; 
the twisting washes that streaked the 
long steep sides; the sterile ground, its 
only covering, on the heights, scraggy 
pine trees, with great bald spaces of 
ereyish land between, bald places sear- 
ed by the bitter cold; thin, dashing cas- 
endes, here and there, coming: down 
from the highest points in streams of 
murky snow-water; an occasional 
gleam above us and beyond us, of the 
shining white ofa glacier. These things 
we saw from our Diligence. 

To give you an iden of the height of 
these peaked mountains, When we 
were driving along on the fine road, 
half built up, half cut out around the 
sides of these heights, we ascended grad- 
ually until at last looking down into 
the pointed valleys, you would have 
thought yourself on the very top, so 
steep and deep the valley looked, with 
its stray cottages perched here and 
there: Yet, when you looked up, you 
would have thought yourself at the 
bottom again; for there, in apparently 
undiminished height, rose the glacier. 
I said pointed valley—because that was 
their general character, They sank so 
sharply, like inverted points, No house 
stood level. They perched, bird-like, 
here and there, 

And not the least amorg the many 
pleasures of our day’s long ride, was 
laying my hand upon the head, and 
looking into the fine true eyes of the 
dogs of St, Bernard, A. liberty reeeiv- 
ed by them with trustful gentleness and 
dignity, JEyen with a kind of mild re- 
sponse ; so that we perfectly understood 
each other, and I felt as though not any 
among all the passengers there had so 
much spiritual honesty as shown in the 


-cloquent, tranquil eyes of the great dogs. 


The great hospice of St. Bernard is 
on the pass of that name, which is one 
of little interest, and therefore little 
visited now. ‘This one on the Simplon, 
ealled the lesser St. Bernard, stands on 
the summit of the pass, is plain, some- 
what bleak, but with its elothing of 
‘ggociation assuming a sublimity of its 
own, In addition to this, there is seen 
from it a fine series of views, And that 
restful calm of being “on the heights” 
pervades the air, We came toa real 
valley at lust, and loug before we reach- 
ed it, by our winding road, it Jay spread 
asa map below us. Its villages, its | 
hamlets. 

At Briog, stops the Diligence 2 
little while ; to pass the time, we wan- 
der into an old building, half chateau, 
half castle. Alas, its glory had depart- 
ed. Nobody lived in the old dismantled 
rooms, but perhaps a few peasants, It 
was barren, dirty, and ugly. The old 
court yard filled with rubbish. A dnzy 
woman, and poor, was standing neur, 
her baby in her arms, and two others 
rubbing their noses in her dress. She 
beckoned us to follow, and leading 
up, up some flights of old stairs, and 
fumbling a Jong timo to find her key, 
and then fumbling a long time again 
to fit it and turn it rusty in the lock, 
at Inst she opened a door, nnd ina long 
uhfurnished room showed us, agninst 
the wall, the pictures of the former 
master and builder of the chateau, and 
also of one of his servitors. One can 
fancy them keeping a-grim watch over 
the wreck around still, with staring 
eyes, and groaning to each other in the 
night time. 

But these old family portraits scera 
no very rare thing. At our hotel that 
night—plein cuough, dear knows—in 
the village of Sierre, the unfurnished 
hall outside was hune with unframed 


portraits of people in very handsome, 
but very stiff costume, Quaint enough 
they looked, and out of. keeping with 
the surroundings, We met, by the 
way, the descendant of this long line of 
noble ancestors; met her in the hotel 
garden, and talked over an hour with 
her. So plain was she in dress, manner, 
and appearance, that we thought her 
but some work-voman on the place. 
Afterward, we were told she was the 
Countess, : 

On this side of the Alps, not only the 
character of building and town changes, 
but also that of the people. By almost 
unconscious degrees, as you go on, you 
find a new type of face coming in, new 
phase of character, a8 well as peaked 
roofs, Not so many Roman, and 2 few 
Protestant spires. The further we get 
from Rome, however, the more we no- 
tice, that the people who are Roman 
Catholic are sturdy for the Pope’s in- 
fallibility. Now, in Italy, they all 
laughed at that. Well, “ the prophet 
is not without honor,” &e. We have 
lost sieht of beegars, but of fine paint- 
‘ngs too. ‘There is no smell of incense 
in the air, 

The declaration of the papal infalli- 
bility is rather Jost sight of here, sub- 
merged in the intense interest which 
the war between France and Prussian 
has produced, ‘This is the all-pervading 
topic of conversation. At table d’hote, | 
on the steam boats, on the cars, ; 

Its first smnouncement came to us 
like wv clap ofthaunder. We were gath- 
ered in the saloon of 1 hotel, on one of 
the Italian lakes. The well-bred people, 
after having glanced askew at cach 
other during table @hote, and the early 
part of the evening, were just beginning 
to thaw a little, when ‘one handsome 
woman, Who had gone out for a little, 
returned suddenly, with her manner 
full of importance, and mach suppress- 
ed excitement in her polite tones, an- 
nounced that a telegram had just come 
numouncing war between France and 
Prussia. very one was electrified. 
Conversation became general and even 
animated. AIL sympathy was shown 
and felt with Prussia, Prance is clever 
and powerful. By influencing papers, 
and by showy language, turning black 
boldly into white, she may confuse some 
people into thinking with her. It is 
certain, that in the cool judgment of 
disinterested’ persons, she is atrociously 
wrone and cruel. Absurdly irritnble. 
Lhe general impression, however, and 

nly excuse urged, is, that to prevent 
internal trouble and commotion she 
must unite the nation against otaers in 
war, A horrid unity, 

The Prussians feel it so. They love 
peace, and. war falls hardly on them ; 
for all must go. Coming on the boat, 
on the lake of Geneva, there sat oppo- 
site to us a young man, cheerful and 
quite jolly-looking. Perhaps, because 
of the bottle of beer on a waiter by 
him, from which he poured and drank 
every few moments. He got into con- 
yersation with a Swiss; and about the 
war. He was a Prussian, he said. He 
had been Professor of Philosophy at 
Neufehatel. Had been tutor to Bis- 
mark’s children. Now, the war enme ; 
he expeeted to be sent for to fill his 
place in the army, at any time. Then 
he would goto where he was called, 
without returning to his home first. He 
wished to spare the tears of parting to 
his mother. Now he was traveling 2 
little, for the purpose of amusing him- 
self. ero he lost his life. 

Bianxcur Nuyin, 

Vevay, July 25, 1870. 
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“PASSPORTS, GENTLEMEN!" 


HE close of July, 1870, found our 

party tarrying for a few days at 
Geneva. We had left home with the 
intention of “doing "’ Europe in less than 
four months. June and July were already 
gone, but in that time, traveling as only 
Americans can, Great Britain, Belgium, 
the Rhine country and portions of Switz- 
erland had been visited and admired. 
We were now pausing for a few days to 
take breath and prepare for yet wider 
flights. Our proposed route from Geneva 
would lead us through Northern Ger- 
many, returning by way of Paris to Lon- 
don and Liverpool. 

We had intentionally left Paris for the 
last, hoping that the Communist disturb- 
ances would be completely quieted be- 
fore September. At this time their forces 
had been recently routed, and the Ver- 
sailles troops were occupying the capital. 
The leaders of the Commune were scat- 
tered in every direction, and, if news- 


paper accounts were to be believed, were, 


being captured in every city of France. 
Especially was this, true of the custom- 
house upon the Swiss frontier, where 
report said that more than one leading 
Communist had been stopped by the 
lynx-eyed officials, who would accept no 
substitute for the signed and counter- 
signed passport, and hold no parley until 
such a passport had been presented. 

In view of these facts, the American 
minister in Paris had issued a circular 
letter to citizens of the United States 


traveling abroad, requesting them to sec 
that their passports had the official visé 
before attempting to enter France, thus 
saving themselves and friends a large 
amount of unnecessary trouble and de- 
lay. Nothing was said of those who 
might think proper to attempt an en- 
trance without a passport, such temerity 
being in official eyes beyond all advice 
or protection. Influenced by this letter 
and several facts which had come under 
our notice proving the uncertainty of all 
things, and especially of travel in France, 
we saw that our passports were made 
officially correct. 

While at Geneva our party separated 
for a few days. My friends proposed 
making an expedition up the lake, while 
I arranged to spend a day and night at 
Aix-les-Bains, a small town in the south 
of France. My object in visiting it was 
not to enjoy the sulphur-baths for which 
it is famous, but to see some friends who 
were spending the summer there. I had 
written, telling them to expect me by the 
five o'clock train on Wednesday after- 
noon, As my stay was to be so brief, I 
left my valise at the hotel in Geneva, and 
found myself now, for the first time, 
separated from that trusty sable friend 
which had until this hour been my con- 
stant companion by day and night. 

The train was just leaving the station 
when a lady sitting opposite to me, with 
her back to the locomotive, asked, in 
French, if I would be willing to change 
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seats. Catching her meaning rather by 
her gestures than words, | inquired in 
English if she would like my seat, and 
found by her reply that I was traveling 
with an English lady. 

I should here explain that although I 
had studied the French language as part 
of my education, I found it impossible 
to speak French with any fluency or un- 
derstand it when spoken. My newly- 
made friend, however (for friend she 
proved herself), spoke French and Eng- 
lish with equal fluency. 

In the process of comparing notes (so 
familiar to all travelers) mention was 
made of the recent war and the unwont- 
ed strictness and severity of the custom- 
house officials. In an instant my hand 
was upon my pocket-book, only to find 
that I had neglected to take my Passport 
from my valise, 





The embarrassment of the situation | 


flashed upon me, and my troubled coun- 
tenance revealed to my companion that 
something unusual had occurred. I an- 
swered her inquiring look by saying that 
I had Jeft my passport in Geneva, Her 
immediate sympathy was only equaled 
by her evident alarm. She said there 
was but one thing to be done—return 
instantly for it. I fully agreed with her, 
but found, to my dismay, upon consult- 
ing a guide-book, that our train was an 
express, which did not stop before reach- 
ing Belgarde, the frontier-town. 

I would willingly have pulled the bell- 
rope had there been any, and stopped 
the train at any cost, but it was impos- 
sible, and nothing remained but to sit 
quietly while I was relentlessly hurried 
into the very jaws of the French officials. 
The misery of the situation was aggra- 
vated by the fact that I could not com- 
mand enough French to explain how I 
came to be traveling without a passport. 
As a last resort, I applied to my friend, 
begging her to explain to the officer at 
the custom-house that I was a citizen of 
the United States, and had left my pass- 
port in Geneva. This she readily prom- 
ised to do, although I could see that she 
had but little faith in the result, After a 
ride of an hour, during which my re- 
flections were none of the pleasantest, 


we arrived at Belgarde. Here the doors 
of the railway carriages were thrown 
open, and we were politely requested to 
alight. We stepped out upon a platform 
swarming with fierce gendarmes, whom 
I regarded attentively, wondering which 
of them was destined to become my pro- 
tector. From the platform we were ush- 
ered into a large room communicating 
by a narrow passage with a second room, 
into which our baggage was being car- 
ried, One by one my fellow-passengers 
approached the narrow and (to me) 
gloomy passage and presented their pass- 
ports. These were closely scanned by 
the officer in charge, handed to an assist- 
ant to be countersigned, and the holder, 
all being right, was passed into the sec- 
ond room, Our turn soon came, and, 
accompanied by the English lady, I ap- 
proached my fate, 

Her passport was declared to be offi- 
cial, and handing it back the officer 
looked inquiringly at me. My friend 
then began her explanation. As I stood 
attentively regarding the officer's face, I 
could see his puzzled look change into 
one of comprehension, and then of 
amusement. To her inquiry he replied 
that there would be no objection under 
the circumstances to my returning to 
Geneva and procuring my passport. En- 
couraged by the favorable turn my for- 
tunes had taken, I asked, through my 
friend, if it would be possible for me to 
go on without a passport. An instanta- 
neous change passed over his counte- 
nance, and, shrugging his shoulders, he 
replied that it was impossible: there was 
a second custom-house at Culoz, where I 
should certainly be stopped, forced to ex- 
plain how I had passed Belgarde, and se- 


_ verely punished for attempting to enter 


without a passport. I did not, however, 


, wait for him to finish his angry harangue, 


but passed on to the second room, where 
I was soon joined by my interpreting 
friend, who explained to me in full what 
I had already learned from the officer's 
countenance and gesture. She thought 
that I was fortunate in escaping so easily, 
and advised an immediate return to Ge- 
neva. I again consulted my guide-book, 
and found that there was no return train 
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for several hours, and consequently that 
I should arrive in Geneva too late to 
start for Aix-les-Bains that night. This 
would necessitate waiting until Thurs- 
day, and perhaps force me to give up 
the trip, for our seats were engaged in 
the Chamouni coach for Friday morning. 
{ imagined my friends in vain awaiting 
my arrival at Aix, and the smiles of our 
party when they found me in Geneva 
upon their return from the lake. But, 
more than all, the possibility of not reach- 
ing Aix at all troubled me, for I was very 
anxious to see my friends there, and had 
written home that I intended to see them. 

I found by my guide-book that our 
train reached Culoz before the Geneva 
return train ; 50 on the instant I formed 
the desperate resolve of running the 
blockade at Belgarde, and if I found it 
impossible to pass the custom-house at 
Culoz, ¢Aere to take the return train for 
Geneva, I walked to the platform as if 
merely accompanying my friend, stood 
for a moment at the door of the carriage 
conversing with her, and then, as the 
train started for Culoz, quickly stepped 
in and shut the door. Her dismay was 
really pitiable: had I not been some- 
what troubled in mind myself, I should 
have laughed outright. She saw noth- 
ing before me but certain destruction, 
and I am free to confess that the pros- 
pect of a telegram flashing over the 
wires at that moment from Belgarde to 
Culoz was not reassuring. The die, how- 


ever, had been cast, and now nothing | 


remained but to endure in silence the 


interminable hour which must elapse ere | 
There we were | 


we should reach Culoz. 
to change cars, the Geneva train going 


on to Paris, while we took the train on- 
the opposite platform for Aix-les-Bains, | 


‘rhis necessitated passing through the 
dépét, and passing ‘through the dépét 
was passing through the custom-house. 
As our train stopped in front of the fatal 
door, and one by one the passengers 
filed into it and were lost to sight, I 
seemed to sce written above the door, 
* All hope abandon, ye who enter here !" 
It was simply rushing into the jaws of 
fate: there was not the slightest possi- 
bility of my being able to pass through 





that dépét unchallenged. I should be 
carried on to Paris if I remained in the 
train; I should be arrested if I remain- 
ed on the platform; 1 was discovered if 
I entered the custom-house. Eagerly I 
glanced around for some means of es- 
cape. Every instant the number of pas- 
sengers on the platform was decreas- 
ing, the danger of discovery rapidly in- 
creasing. 

I had feared lest some benevolent 
French officer, anxious for my safety, 
would be found waiting to assist me in 
alighting: I was thankful to find that I 
should be allowed to assist myself, and 
that no one paid any particular attention 
tome, As I stood there hesitating what 
course to pursue, and feeling how much 
easier my mind at this momént would 
be were I waiting on the Belgarde plat- 
form, I noticed a door standing open a 
few steps to the left. Without any fur- 
ther hesitation I walked directly in, to 
tind myself in a railroad-restaurant. It 
proved to be a tower of refuge. 

No one had noticed me, There were 
other passengers in the room, waiting for 
the Paris train; so, joining myself ta 
them, I remained there until the custom- 
house doors were closed and the guards 
had left the platform. The question 
now arose, How should I reach the op- 
posite platform? The train might start 
at any moment: the only legitimate pas- 
sage was closed, I knew that the at- 
tempt would be fraught with danger, yet 
I felt that it was now too late to draw 
back. If 1 remained any length of time 
in the restaurant, I should be suspected 
and discovered; and as I thought of 
that momenta terrifie scene arose before 
my mind in which an excited French 
official thundered at me in his choicest 
French, while I stood silent, unable to 
explain who I was, how I came there, 
whither I was going; I imagined myself 
being searched for treasonable docu- 
ments and none being found; I seemed 
to see my captors consulting how they 
could best compel me to tell what ! 
knew. These scenes and others of like 
nature entertained me while I waited for 
the coast—or rather platform—to be 
cleared. When at length all the imme: 
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diate guards were gone, I started out 
to find my way, if possible, to the train 
for Aix. Ihave read of travelers cutting 
their way through trackless forests, of 
ice-bound mariners anxiously secking 
the North-west passage, and, worse than 
all, of luckless countrymen wandering 
bewildered through the streets of Bos- 
ton; but I am confident that no traveler, 
mariner or countryman ever sought his 
way with more circumspection and dili- 
gence than I in my search for a passage 
between those two platforms, 

As I glanced cautiously up and down 
I saw a door standing open at some little 
distance. Around that door all my hopes 
were immediately centred. It might lead 
directly to the custom-house; it might 
be the entrance to the barracks of the 
guards; it might be—I knew not what; 
but it might afford a passage to the other 
platform. 

1 walked quickly to the door, glanced 
in, saw no one-and entered. The room 
was a baggage-room, and at that mo- 
ment unoccupied, It instantly occurred 
tome that a baggage-room ough? to open 
on both platforms, I felt as though I 
could have shouted “ Eureka!" and I 
am confident that the joy of Archimedes 
as he rushed through the streets of Syra- 
cuse was no greater than mine as | felt 
that I had so unexpectedly discovered 
the passage I was seeking. Passing 
through this room, I found myself in a 
second, like the former unoccupied. It 
had occurred to me that all the doors 
might be closed, and the thought had 
considerably abated my rejoicing; but 
no! I saw a door which stood invitingly 
open. 

No guards were stationed on the plat- 
form; so I stepped out, and before me 
stood the train for Aix, into which my 
fellow-passengers were entering, some 
of them still holding their passports in 
their hands. Taking my seat in one of 
the carriages, ina few moments the train 
started and I was on my way to Aix. 
The relief was unspeakably great. An 
instant before it seemed as if nothing 
short of a miracle could save me from 
a French guard-house, and now, by the 
simplest combination of circumstances, 


in which a restaurant and baggage-room 
bore an important part, I had passed 
unchallenged, I remember that I en- 
joyed the scenery and views along the 
route from Culoz to Aix more than while 
passing from Belgarde to Culoz. 

My friends were found expecting me 
upon my arrival, and joined in con- 
gratulating me upon my happy escape. 
A night and day were passed very pleas- 
antly, and then arose the question of 
return, 

I suggested telegraphing to Geneva 
for my passport, but that was ‘vetoed, 
and it was detided that I should return 
as I had come—passportless. 1 confess 
that the attempt seemed somewhat haz- 
ardous. If it was dangerous to attempt 
an entrance into France, how much 
more so to attempt an exit, especially 
when the custom-house force had been 
doubled with the sole object that all pos- 
sibility of escape might be precluded, 
and that any one passing Culoz might 
be stopped at Belgarde! It was urged, 
however, that our seats had been en- 
gaged in the diligence for Friday morn- 
ing, and to send for the passport would 
consume considerable time—would cer- 
tainly delay the party until Saturday, 
and perhaps until Monday, which delay 
would seriously affect all their plans, 
time being so limited and so many places 
remaining to be visited. 1 had passed 
once, why not again? Influenced by 
these facts, and thinking what a triumph 
it would be once more to baffle French 
vigilance, I determined to attempt the 
return, There was a train leaving Aix 
about eight p. a, reaching Geneva at 
eleven: it was decided that I should take 
this train. I had arranged a vague plan 
of action, although I expected to depend 
rather upon the suggestion of the mo- 
ment. 

It was quite dark when we reached 
Culoz, As the train arrived at the plat- 
form, and we were obliged again to 
change cars, I thought of the friendly 
restaurant; but no! the restaurant was 
closed, and moreover a company of gen- 
darmes was present to sce that every 
one entered the door leading to the cus- 
tom-house. There was no room for hesi- 
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tation or delay. I entered under protest, 
but still I entered. 

Ina moment I perceived the desperate 
situation. The room had two doors— 
one opening upon the platform from 
which we had just come, and now guard- 
ed by an officer; the other leading to the 
opposite platform, and there stood the 
custom-house officer receiving and in- 
specting the passports, It was indeed 
Scylla and Charybdis. If I attempted 
to pass the officer without a passport, I 
was undone; if I remained until all the 
other passengers had passed out, I was 
undone, For an instant I felt as if I 
had better give up the unequal contest. 
The forces of the enemy were too many 
forme, I saw that I had been captured: 
why fight against Fate? A moment's 
reflection, however, restored my courage. 
It was evident that one thing alone re- 
mained to be done: that was to find my 
way out of the door by which I had just 
entered, as speedily as possible. But 
there stood the guard. 

The train by which we had come was 
still before the platform: an idea sug- 


gested itself. Acting as if I had left ; 


soine article in the train, I stepped hur- 
riedly up to the guard, who, catching 
my meaning, made way for me without 
a word, Once upon the platform, I re- 
solved never again to enter that door 
exceptas a prisoner. The guard follow- 
ed me with his eyes for a moment, and 
then, secing me open one of the carriage 
doors, turned back to his post. As soon 
as I perceived that I was no longer watch- 
ed I glided off in the opposite direction 
under the shadows of the platform. I 
was looking for a certain door which I 
remembered well as a friend in need, I 
knew not in which direction it lay, nor 
could I have recognized it if shut; but 
hardly had I gone ten steps when the 
same door stood open before me. It 
was the act of an instant to spring 
through it, out of sight of the guard. 
Why this door and baggage-room should 
have been left thus open and unguarded 
when such evident and scrutinizing care 
was taken in every other quarter, I have 
to this day been unable to understand. 
But for that fact I should have found it 





| nothing was said or done. 


utterly impossible to pass that custom- 
house going or coming. 

Once in the baggage-room, the way 
was familiar, and, passing into the sec- 
ond room, I found the door open as on 
the day previous, and in a moment stood 
undiscovered upon the platform. Enter- 
ing the waiting train, I was soon on the 
way to Belgarde. 

My only thought during the ride was, 
What shall I do when we arrive at Bel- 
garde? I expected to see the doors 
thrown open as before, and hear again 
the polite invitation to enter the custom- 
house. Was it not certain detection to 
refuse? was it not equally dangerous to 
obey? The officer at Belgarde had seen 
me the day before, and warned me not 
to go to Culoz. What reception would 
he give mé when he saw me attempting 
to return? Or it might be he would not 
remember me, and then in the darkness 
and confusion I should surely be taken 
for anescaping Communist. That I had 
passed Culoz was no comfort when I re- 
membered that this would only aggra- 
vate my guilt in their eyes. 

The case did indeed seem desperate. 
Willingly would I have jumped out and 
walked the entire distance to Geneva, 
if I might only thus escape that terri- 
ble custom-house, which every moment 
loomed up more terrifically, At length 
this troubled hour was passed: we had 
arrived at Delgarde, and the moment for 
action had come. I had determined to 
avoid the custom-house at all hazards. 
When the doors were thrown open I ex- 
pected to alight, but not to enter. My 
plan was to find some sheltering door, 
or even corner, where I could remain 
until the others had presented their pass- 
ports and were beginning to return, then 
join them and take my seat as before. 
The dépét at Belgarde was brilliantly 
lighted, and the gendarmes pacing to 
and fro in the gaslight seemed not only 
to have increased in numbers, but to 
have acquired an additional ferocity 
since the day previous. 

As I looked out my spirit sank within 
me. Icould only brace myself for the 
coming crisis. For several moments 
The doors 
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remained shut, and no one seemed at 
all concerned about our presence. Each 
minute appeared an hour as | sat there 
awaiting my fate. The suspense was 
becoming too great: I felt that my stock 
of self-possession was entirely deserting 
me, At length I began to hope that 
they were satisfied with the examination 
at Culoz, and would allow us to pass 
unchallenged. Just at that moment, as 
hope was dawning into certainty, the 
door opened and the custom-house offi- 
cer entered with a polite bow, while a 
body of gendarmes drew up behind him 
upon the platform. He uttered two 
French words, and I needed no inter- 
preter to tell me that they were " Pass- 
ports, gentlemen!” ~ 

I shuddered as I saw him standing so 
near, within reach of my arm. There 
were six persons besides myself in the 
carriage, and I was occupying a seat 
beside the door farthest from the plat- 
form, Any one who has seen a Euro- 
pean railway-carriage will understand 
me when I say that I sat next to the 
right-hand door, while he had entered 
by the left. One by one the passports 
were handed up to him until he held six 
in his hand. 

With the rest of the passengers I had 
taken out my pocket-book and searched 
as if for my passport, but had handed 
none to him, and now I sat awaiting de- 
velopments. I saw that he would read 
the six passports, and then turn to me 
for the seventh. 

The desperate thought flashed upon 
me of opening the door and escaping 
into the darkness, The carriage itself 
was so dimly lighted that I could barely 
sce the face of my opposite neighbor, 
and I therefore hoped to be able to slip 
out without any one perceiving it. The 
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attempt was desperate, but so was the 
situation, The officer was buried in the 
passports, holding them near his face to 
catch the dim light. The door was fast- 
ened upon the outside, and so, watching 
him, I leaned far out of the window until 
I was able to reach the catch and un- 
fasten the door, A slight push, and it 
swung noiselessly open. I glanced at 
the officer: he was intently reading the 
fast passport. I had placed one foot 
upon the outside step, and was about 
to glide out into the darkness, when he 
laid the paper down and looked directly 
at me. 

It would have been madness to at- 
tempt an escape with his eyes upon me; 
so, assuming as nonchalant a look as 
my present feelings would allow, I an- 
swered his inquiring glance with one of 
confident assurance. 

He saw my nonchalant expression, 
He saw the open pocket-book in my 
hand. He had sof counted the number 
of passports. All the passengers were 
settling themselves to sleep. It must be 
all right; so, with a polite “Bon soir, 
messicurs !"" he bowed and left the car- 
riage. My sensation of relief may be 
better imagined than described. Hardly 
had he left our carriage when we heard 
the sound of voices and hurrying fect 
upon the platform, and looking out saw 
some unfortunate individual carried off 
under guard. I trembled as I thought 
how narrowly I had escaped his fate. 
In a few moments, however, we were 
safely on our way to Geneva, and as we 
sped on into the darkness, while con- 
gratulating myself upon my fortunate 
escape, I firmly resolved to be better pre- 
pared for the emergency the next time I 
should hear those memorable words, 
“ Passports, gentlemen |" A. H. 
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RAILWAY RESTAURANTS. 


| Not leng sincein travelling from Basel 

to Paris, we became hungry. Asif di- 
viniag’ our condition, the suard put his 
head in at the Window of tho train and 
politely asked, ‘Shall T order a dinner 
for you atthe next station?” ‘But we 
do. not stop long enough to est it,” was 
ourreply, ‘True; it will be served in 
tho train forthree francs, and the dishes 
removed at the next stopping place.” 
“By all means order it.” The telegraph 
carried’ the order ten miles ahead in a 
moment; and when the train drew up at 
the next station, the door was opened, 
and a circular basket, three feet high and 
one foot in diameter, was put in our com- 
partment, Upon the top were knife and 
fork, spoon and napkin; a bottle of water, 
and a fiask of wine, and a glaas; a little 
salt and pepper and a large roll. Opening 
adoor inthe side of the bisket, we saw 
four shelves, on each shelf a dish. The 
first was hot soup, the second a slice of 
a le mode beef, the third vegetables, and 
the fourth half a chicken and salad. A 
bunch of delicious grapes was also found 
on one of the shelves. 

We ate our dinner quietly and comforta- 
bly, while the train rushed along at thirty 
miles an hour, and then restored the dish- 
es to their places. When the next stop- 
pago was made, 8 porter removed the 
basket and received the pay. We reached 
Paria after a twelve hours ride, weary and 
hungry, but neither faint with exhaus- 
tion, nor suffering from a fit of indiges- 
tion. 

Recently it became necssary for oa to 
make a» shorter journey in this country. 
About midway the train stopped, and the 
conductor shouted, ‘*Ten ininutes for re- 
freshments !’ The passengers rushed forth 
and crowded into the clese, dirty, unin- 
viting room, where at along, bigh conn- 
ter, four wonderfully capsrisoned feniales 
Gispensed poor coffee, worse pie-crust, and 
oysters stewed in water flavored with bad 
butter. No bread, no meat but ham, no 
drink but bad coffee and gour ale. Befora 
even these uninviting edibles could be 
swallowed, the skrill Sucreoch ‘Of the loco- 
motive hurried the passengers away to the 
horrors of dyspepsia and headache. 

We have travelled thousands of miles by 
railway in this land, end have ecarcely 
ever found a comfortable railway restau- 
rant. Some are not so bad as others, but 
the best are a terror to the stoutest 
stomach. 

There certainly is no need of this state 
of things; for no people travel so much as 
Americang, none know better what is 
good to eat, none are moro able or willing 
to pay a good price for a soud thing, and 
no country furnishes 8 better supply of all 
kinds of food. 

But Sweden and Norway, Germany and 
Switzerland, France and England, nay, 
even much abused Ireland, are better pro- 
vided, on their least frequented railway 
routes, with comfortable arrangements ror 
eating and ‘drinking on a journey than the 
most important railroads of this country. 
This is an age of reform, and we lift up 
an appeal fur something fit to eat when we 
are compelled to leave home and travel by 
rail, 
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Sabbath Observance im Switzerland. 


One of the stauding reproaches of Protestant. 
ism on the continent is the fact that the Sab- 
bath is but little, if at all, better obseryed, in 
Protestant than in Roman Catholic countries 
There is not much difference between the Prus- 
sian and the French Sabbath. It requires a 
critical eye to perceive the superiority of one in 
Berlin to one in Paris, Thore are the same 
reviews of troops, the same choice operas and 
theatricul performances, the same afternoon 
festivities ia the snburban towne, the same gen- 
eral religious indiffereace. Let the revived 
Protestantism once get fairly on the track ef a 
devo and faithful observance of the Lord's 
day, and the progress of evangelical faith will 
be ucceleratcd tenfold. It is notto be wondercd 
at that the Gepman Church has had to keep up 
such a long warfare with skepticism, often be- 
coming se disturbed by it as to lose temporarily all 
itsvitatty. It ncver had a Sabbath day. AMar- 
tin Luther never preached the fourth command. 
ment. Melanchthon was well-ni¢h silent re- 
specting it. And now German Protestantism, 
with all ita abandonment of the sale of iadwy- 
ences, transubstantiation, righteousness hy works. 
and the confessional, still has oly the Romap 
Catholic Sabbath. 

We generally expect German Switzerland to 
follow in the fuotsteps of Germany, and that 
the western part, which is French, with delight- 
ful Geneva ag its center, will be influenced more 
directly by France. But we learn that neither 
section of the little republic ig inclined te wait 
upon any Protestant Church to take the ini-’ 
tiative in cfforis fer the better observance of the 
Sabbath, but each ts inaugurating measures 
with great promptness and directness. The 
“Society for the Religisus Observance of the 
Sabbath” has a Central Committee, which has 
just rendered its annual report. On perusing 
it we find that the results of the agitation of the 
question, not only in religious, but in political 
circles, are very gratifying, aud must be par- 
ticularly so to every evapgelical Amcrican Prot- 
estant. It was scen by the Society that nothing 
could be done unless the Government—which, 
ag is usually the cage on the Continent, ewns 
all the railronds—covld be induced to discontinue 
its trains, or a portion of them, and relieve the 
Jaborers on the roads from work. Accoxdingly, 
in 1871 the committee presented o potition to 
this éffect to the House of Deputies pf the Con- 
federation, but this was rejected by a majority 
of only two votes, The encouragement. was 
89 preat that the cffert was reprated last 
year, and the reception was 60 far fayor- 
able that a law was enacted, by a large majer- 
ity, granting to all offleers and laborers on the 
Swiss railways total cessation from wonk at least 
one Sunday in every three. The Jaw also grants 
the same privilege to all the office-holders con- | 
nected with the administration of the Govern. | 
ment. Some of the Cantons are taking steps to 
relieve the telegraph operatora from duty on 
Sunday. These are good beginnivgs—not quite 
30 wide in their ecope as we would Nike, but st. 
prophetic of better things. Things move slowly 
in the old countries, but, once in motion, they 
commonly keep ou. We shall expcet to see, be- ; 
fore many years, that the Swiss Confederation 
have passed laws agninst the desecration of every 
Sabbath of the year; and, when that comes, it 
will be a leaven which will permeate every 
branch of State Church Protestantism on the 
Continent, Hyen the first steps, to which we 
hore refer, will not be avithout their bearing. 
from one end of Enrope to the other. They 
will have all the weight of Government action, 
aud as such will come to the attention of all the’ 
State Crbinets of the Old World. 

The presenting of a petition te the Swiss Con- 
federation in its legislative capacity, aud then a 
aecond time, and with fine succcsa, presupposes 
other measures, and these quite removed from 
the domain of politics avd social life. We refer 
to the noble efforts persistently made to create 
a moral and religious rentiment among the Swiss 
masses, The committee offered a prize for the 
best ecsny on the obcervance of the Sabbath, from 
the point of view of the physical strength of 
men; another, on the evil of transferring freight 
on railways on Sunday. Two essays on this lat- 
ter subject haye received prizes, and will be 
printed and placed in the hands of the rerre- 
sentatives of all the foreign powers resident a 
the Swiss capital. Auxiliary Sabbath commit- 
tees, bearing a striking reeemblance to the New 
York Sabbath Committee, have been organized 
in nine of the cantons. Large halls have been 
opened in Basle and Geneva, where sermons, ex- 
pository lessons, gdbd reading, and other agencies 
are provided for all who will cnter them ov Sun- 
day afternoons and evenings. They furnish 
much the same facilities as our Young Men’s 
Christian Association halls. In Geneva all the 
attempts made to put a stop to the military ex- 
ercises on the Sabbath have thus fur proved un- 
availing. From Lausanne as a center, addrestes 
have been wiflely circulated against the culfiva- 
tion of theland, and all agricultural employments, 
on the Lord’s day. 

We cincerely trust that these noble efforts, 80 
long delayed, may prove eminently succcasful. 
It is impossible for those who are unacquainted 
with the difficulties with which every friend of 
the Sibbath on the Continent has to contend 
to form anadequate conception of their formidable 
character. There are many tics uniting us to the 
land of Tell. Ssvitzerland is the one permanent- 
ly republican power in Europe, a standing protest 
acainst centralization in both Church and State. 
Tier statesmen are in sympathy with our history 
and aspirations. Her theologians, such as Vinet, 
Merle d’ Aubigné, and others, bave placed our 
entire American Church under obligation to 
their country. Why could not our own Central 
Sabbath Committee, or Tra@. Societies, or indi- 
vidual friends of the Anglo-82x0n Sabbath, find 
out what hind of help we could afford our 
friends in Switzerland, and then give them 4 
haping hand? They need it, though they do 


not ask it. 
race ieronoe eras 
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BEACHY HEAD, 


CHAPTER 1. 

N the 23d of July, 1860, I started 

for my first tour in the Alps. As 

we steamed out into the Channel, 
Beachy Head came into view, and re- 
called a scramble of many years ago. 
With the impudence of ignorance, my 
brother and I, schoolboys both, had 
tried tq scale that great chalk cliff. Not 
the head itself—-where sea-birds circle, 
and where the flints are ranged so or- 


derly in paralicl lines—but ata place 
more to the east, where the pinnacle 
called the Devil's Chimney had fallen 
down. Since that time we have been 
often in dangers of different kinds, but 
never have we more nearly broken our - 
necks than upon that occasion. 

In Paris I made two ascents. The 
first to the seventh floor of a house in the 
Quartier Latin—to an artist friend, who 
was engaged, at the moment of my 
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entry, in combat with a little Jew. He 
hurled him with great good-will and 
with considerable force into some of 
his crockery, and then recommended 
me to go up the towers of Notre Dame. 
Half an hour later I stood on the 
parapet of the great west front, by the 
side of the leering fiend which for cen- 
turies has looked down upon the great 





city. It looked over the Hétel Dieu 
to a small and commonplace building, 
around which there was always a mov- 
ing crowd. To that building 1 descend- 
ed, It was filled with chattering women 
and eager children, who were strug- 
gling to get a good sight of three corpses 
which were exposed to view. It was 
the Morgue, 1 quitted the place dis- 
gusted, and overheard two women dis- 
cussing the spectacle. One of them 
concluded with, “ But that it is droll ;" 
the other answered approvingly, ' But 
that it is droll; and the Devil of Notre 
Dame, looking down upon them, seemed 
to say, "Yes, your climax, the cancan— 
your end, not uncommonly, that build- 
ing: itis droll, but that it is droll.” 

I passed on to Switzerland; saw the 
sunlight lingering on the giants of the 
Oberland; heard the echoes from the 
cow-horns in the Lauterbrunnen valley 
and the avalanches rattling off the Jung- 
frau; and then crossed the Gemmi into 
the Valgis, resting for a time by the 
beautiful Oeschinen See, and getting a 
forcible illustration of glacier-motion in 
a neighboring valley —the Gasteren 
Thal, The upper end of this valley is 


as it descends, passes over an abrupt 
cliff that is in the centre of its course. 
On each side the continuity of the gla- 
cier is maintained, but in the centre it 
is cleft in twain by the cliff. Lower 
down itis consolidated again. I scram- 
bled on to this lower portion, advanced 
toward the cliff, and then stopped to 
admire the contrast of the brilliant pin- 
nacles of ice with the blue sky. With- 
out a warning, a huge slice of the gla- 
cier broke away and fell over the cliff 
on to the lower portion with a thunder- 
ing crash, Fragments rolled beyond 
me, although, fortunately, not in my 
direction. I fled, and did net stop until 
off the glacier, but before it was quitted 
learned another lesson in glacial mat- 
ters: the terminal moraine, which scem- 
ed to be a solid mound, broke away 
underneath me, and showed that it was 
only a superficial covering resting on a 
slope of glassy ice. 

On the steep path over the Gemmi 
there were opportunities for observing 
the manners and customs of the Swiss 
mule. It is not perhaps in revenge for 





we 


generations of ill-treatment that the 
mule grinds one’s legs against fences 
and stone walls, and pretends to stum- 


crowned by the Tschingel glacier, which, | ble in awkward places, particularly 
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when coming round corners and on the 
brinks of precipices; but their evil habit 
of walking on the outside edges of paths 
(even in the most unguarded positions) 
is one that is distinctly the result of as- 
sociation with man. The transport of 
wood from the mountains into the val- 
leys occupies most-of the mules during 
a considerable portion of the year: the 
fagots into which the wood is made up 
project some distance on each side, and 
it is said that they walk intuitively to 
the outside of paths having rocks on 
the other side to avoid the collisions 
which would otherwise occur, When 


they carry tourists they behave in a 


similar manner; and no doubt when 
the good time for mules arrives, and 
they no longer carry burdens, they will 
still continue, by natural selection, to 
do the same. This habit frequently 
gives rise to scenes: two mules meet 
each wishes to pass on the outside, and 
neither will give way. It requires con- 
siderable persuasion, through the me- 
dium of the tail, before such difficulties 
are arranged. 

I visited the baths of Leuk, and saw 
the queer assemblage of men, women 
and children, attired in bathing-gowns, 
chatting, drinking and playing at chess 
in the water. The company did not 
seem to be perfectly sure whether it was 
decorous in such a situation and in such 
attire for elderly men te chase young 
females from one corner to another, but 
it was unanimous in howling at the ad- 
vent of a stranger who remained cov- 
ered, and literally yelled when I depart- 
ed without exhibiting my sketch. 

I trudged up the Rhone valley, and 
turned aside at Visp to go up the Visp 
Thal, where one would expect to see 
greater traces of glacial action, if a 
glacier formerly filled it, as one is said 
to have done. 

I was bound for the valley of Saas, 
and my work took me high up the Alps 
on cither side, far beyond the limit of 
trees and the tracks of tourists. The 
view from the slopes of the Wiessmies, 
on the eastern side of the valley, five 
or six thousand feet above the village 
of Saas, is perhaps the finest of its kind 


in the Alps. The full height of the 
three-peaked Mischabel (the highest 
mountain in Switzerland) is seen at one 
glance—cleven thousand feet of dense 
forests, green alps, pinnacles of rock 
and glittering glaciers. The peaks 
seemed to me then to be hopelessly 
inaccessible from this direction. 

I descended the valley to the village 
of Stalden, and then went up the Visp 
Thal to Zermatt, and stopped there sev- 
eral days. Numerous traces of the for- 
midable earthquake-shocks of five years 
before still remained, particularly at St. 
Nicholas, where the inhabitants had 
been terrified beyond measure at the 
destruction of their churches and houses. 
At this place, as well as at Visp, a large 
part of the population was obliged to 
live under canvas for several months. 
It is remarkable that there was hardly 
a life lost on this occasion, although 
there were about fifty shocks, some of 
which were very severe. 

At Zermatt I wandered in many di- 
rections, but the weather was bad and 
my work was much retarded. One day, 
after spending a long time in attempts 
to sketch near the H&rnli, and in futile 
endeavors to seize the forms of the 
peaks as they for a few seconds peered 
out from above the dense banks of 
woolly. clouds, I determined not to re- 
turn to Zermatt by the usual path, but 
to cross the Girner glacier to the Riffeh 
hotel. After a rapid scramble over the 
polished rocks and snow-beds which 
skirt the base of the Theodule glacier, 
and wading through some of the streams 
which flow from it, at that time much 
swollen by the late rains, the first dif- 
ficulty was arrived at, in the shape of a 
precipice about three hundred feet high. 
It seemed that there would be no dif- 
ficulty in crossing the glacier if the cliff 
could be descended, but higher up and 
lower down the ice appeared, to my in- 
experienced eyes, to be impassable for 
a single person. The general contour 
of the cliff was nearly perpendicular, 
but it was a good deal broken up, and 
there was little difficulty in descending 
by zigzagging from one mass to another. 
At length there was a long slab, nearly 
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smooth, fixed at an angle of about forty 
degrees between two wall-sided pieces of 
rock: nothing, except the glacier, could 
be secn below. It was a very awkward 
place, but being doubtful if return were 
possible, as I had been dropping from 
one ledge to another, I passed at length 
by ‘lying across the slab, putting the 
shoulder stiffly against one side and the 
feet against the other, and gradually 
wriggling down, by first moving the 
legs and then the back. When the bot- 
tom of the slab was gained a friendly 
crack was seen, into which the point of 
the baton could be stuck, and I dropped 
down to the next piece. It took a long 
time coming down that little bit of cliff, 
and for a few seconds it was satisfactory 
to sce the ice close athand. In another 
moment a second difficulty presented 
itself. The glacier swept round an angle 
of the cliff, and as the ice was not of the 
nature of treacle or thin putty, it kept 
away from the little bay on the edge of 
which I stood. We were not widely 
separated, but the edge of the ice was 
higher than the opposite edge of rock; 
and worse, the rock was covered with 
loose earth and stones which had fallen 
from above, All along the side of the 
cliff, as far as could be seen in both 
directions, the ice did not touch it, but 
there was this marginal crevasse, seven 
feet wide and of unknown depth. 

All this was seen at a glance, and 
almost at once I concluded that I could 
not jump the crevasse, and began to 
try along the cliff lower down, but with- 
out success, for the ice rose higher and 
higher, until at last farther progress was 
stopped by the cliffs becoming perfectly 
smooth, With an axe it would have 
been possible to cut up the side of the ice 
—without one, I saw there was no alter- 
native but to return and face the jump. 

It was getting toward evening, and 
the solemn stillness of the High Alps 
was broken only by the sound of rush- 
ing water or of falling rocks, If the 
jump should be successful, well: if not, 
I fell into that horrible chasm, to be 
frozen in, or drowned in that gurgling, 
rushing water. Everything depended 
on that jump. Again I- asked myself, 


“Can it be done?” It must be. So, 
finding my stick was useless, I threw it 
and the sketch-book to the ice, and first 
retreating as far as possible, ran forward 
with all my might, took the leap, barely 
reached the other side, and fell awk- 
wardly on my knees. Almost at the 
same moment a shower of stones fell on 
the spot from which I had jumped. 
The glacier was crossed without fur- 
ther trouble, but the Riffel, which was 
then a very small building, was cram- 
med with tourists, and could not take 
mein. As the way down was tnknown 
to me, some of the people obligingly 
suggested getting a man at the chalets, 
otherwise the path would be certainly 
lost in the forest. On arriving at the 
chalets no man could be found, and the 
lights of Zermatt, shining through the 
trees, seemed to say, “ Never mind a 
gilide, but come along down: we'll show 
you the way;" so off I went through 
the forest, going straight toward them. 
The path was lost in a moment, and 
was never recovered: I was tripped up 
by pine roots, I tumbled over rhododen- 
dron bushes, I fell over rocks. The 
night was pitch-dark, and after a time 
the lights of Zermatt became obscure or 
went out altogether. By a series of 
slides or falls, or evolutions more or less 
disagreeable, the descent through the 
forest was at length accomplished, but 
torrents of a formidable character had 
still to be passed before one could ar- 
rive at Zermatt, I felt my way about 
for hours, almost hopelessly, by an ex- 
haustive process at last discovering a 
bridge, and about midnight, covered 
with dirt and scratches, re-entered the 
inn which I had quitted in the morning. 
Others besides tourists got into dif- 
ficulties, A day or two afterward, when 
on the way to my old station near the 
Hérnli, 1 meta stout curé who had es- 
sayed to cross the Theodule pass. His 
strength or his wind had failed, and he 
was being carried down, a helpless bun- 
die and a ridiculous spectacle, on the 
back of a lanky guide, while the peas- 
ants stood by with folded hands, their 
reverence for the Church almost over- 
come by their sense of the ludicrous. 
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I descended the valley, diverging from 
the path at Randa to mount the slopes 





of the Dom (the highest of the Mischa- 
belhérner), in order to see the Weiss- 
horn face to face. The latter mountain 
is the noblest in Switzerland, and from 
this direction it looks especially magnif- 
icent. On its north there is a large 
snowy plateau that feeds the glacier of 
which a portion is seen from Randa, 
and which on more than one occasion 
has destroyed that village. From the 
direction of the Dom—that is, immedi- 
ately opposite—this Bies glacier seems 
to descend nearly vertically; it docs 
not do so, although it is very 
steep. Its size is much less than 
formerly, and the lower portion, 
now divided into three tails, clings 
in a strange, weird-like manner 
to the cliffs, to which it seems 
scarcely possible that it can re- 
main attached. % 

Unwillingly I parted from the 
sight of this glorious mountain, 
and went down to Visp. Aparty | 
of English tourists had passed up 
the valley a short time before 
with a mule. The party nuimn- 
bered nine—eight women and a 
governess. The mule carried 
their luggage, and was ridden by 
each in turn. The peasants— 
themselves not unaccustomed to 
overload their beasts—were struck 
with astonishment at the unwont- 
ed sight, and made comments, 
more free than welcome to English ears, 
on the nonchalance with which young 
miss sat, calm and collected, on the 


| bourg and Mo- 


miserable beast, while it was struggling 
under her weight combined with that 
of the luggage. The story was often 
repeated; and it tends to sustain some 
of the hard things which have been said 
of late about young ladies from the ages 
of twelve or fourteen to eighteen. 
Arriving once more in the Rhone 
valley, I proceeded to Viesch, and from 
thence ascended the Aiggischhorn, on 
which unpleas- 
ant eminence I 
lost my way in 
a fog, and my 
temper shortly 
afterward, 
Then, after 
crossing the ~ 
Grimsel ina 
severe thunder- 
storm, I passed 
on to Brienz, 
Interlachen 
and Berne, and 
thence to Fri- 





Martigny and the St. 
The massive walls of the 


rat, Neuchatel, 
Bernard, 


convent were a welcome sight as I 





waded through the snow-beds near the 
summit of the pass, and pleasant also 
was the courteous salutatien of the 
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brother who bade me enter. He won- 
dered at the weight of my knapsack, 
and I at the hardness of their bread. 
The saying that the monks make the 
toast in the winter that they give to 
tourists in the following season is not 
founded on truth: the winter is their 
most busy time of the year. But it ¢s 
true they have exercised so much hos- 
pitality that at times they have not pos- 
sessed the means to furnish the fuel for 
heating their chapel in the winter. 

Instead of descending to Aosta, I 
turned aside into the Val Pelline, in or- 
der to obtain views of the Dent d'Erin, 
The night had come on before Biona 
was gained, and I had to knock long and 
loud upon the door of the curé’s house be- 
fore it was opened, An old woman with 
querulous voice and with a large goitre 
answered the summons, and demanded 
rather sharply what was wanted, but be- 
came pacific, almost good-natured, when 
a five-franc piece was held in her face 
and she heard that lodging and supper 
were requested in exchange. 

My directions asserted that a passage 
existed from Prerayen, at the head of 
this valley, to Breuil, in the Val Tour- 
nanche, and the old woman, now con- 
vinced of my respectability, busied her- 
self to find a guide. Presently she in- 
troduced a native picturesquely attired 
in high-peaked hat, braided jacket, 
scarlet waistcoat and indigo pantaloons, 
who agreed to take me to the village 
of Val. Tournanche. We set off early 
on the next morning, and got to the 
summit of the pass without difficulty. 
It gave me my first experience of con- 
siderable slopes of hard, steep snow, 
and, like all beginners, I endeavored 
to prop myself up with my stick, and 
kept it outside, instead of holding it 
between myself and the slope, and 
leaning upon it, as should have been 
done, The man enlightened me, but 
he had, properly, a very small opinion 
of his employer, and it is probably on 
that account that, a few minutes after 
we. had passed the summit, he said he 
would not go any farther and would 
return to Biona, All argument was 
useless; he stood still, and to cvery- 
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thing that was said answered nothing 
but that he would go back. Being 
rather nervous about descending some 
long snow-slopes which still intervened 
between us and the head of the valley, 
I offered more pay, and he went ona 
little way. Presently there were some 
cliffs, down which we had to scramble. 
He called to me to stop, then shouted 
that he would go back, and beckoned 
to me to come up. On the contrary, I 
waited for him to come down, but in- 
stead of doing so, in a second or two 
he turned round, clambered deliberately 
up the cliff and vanished. 1 supposed 
it was only a ruse to extort offers of 
more money, and waited for half an 
hour, but he did not appear again. 
This was rather embarrassing, for he 
carried off my knapsack. The choice 
of action lay between chasing him and 
going on to Breuil, risking the loss of 
my knapsack, I chose the latter course, 
and got to Breuil the same evening. 
The landlord of the inn, suspicious of 
a person entirely innocent of luggage, 
was doubtful if he could admit me, and 
eventually thrust me into a kind of loft, 
which was already occupied by guides 
and by hay. In later years we became 
good friends, and he did not hesitate to 
give credit and even to advance con- 
siderable sums. ~ 

My sketches from Breuil were made 
under difficultics: my materials had 
been carried off, nothing better than 
fine sugar-paper could be obtained, and 
the pencils seemed to contain more 
silica than plumbago. However, they 
were made, and the pass was again 
crossed, this time alone. By the fol- 
lowing evening the old woman of Biona 
again produced the faithless guide. The 
knapsack was recovered after the lapse 
of several hours, and then I poured 
forth all the terms of abuse and re- 
proach of which I was master. The 
man smiled when called a liar, and 
shrugged his shoulders when referred 
to as a thief, but drew his knife when 
spoken of as a pig. 

The following night was spent at Cor- 
mayeur, and the day after I crossed the 


_Col Ferrex to Orsitres, and on the next 
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* the Téte Noir to Chamounix. The Em- 
peror Napoleon arrived the same day, 
and access to the Mer de Glace was 
refused to tourists; but, by scrambling 
along the Plan des Aiguilles, I managed 
to outwit the guards, and to arrive at 
the Montanvert as the imperial party 
was leaving, failing to get to the Jardin 
the same afternoon, but very nearly 
succeeding in breaking a leg by dis- 
lodging great rocks on the moraine of 
the glacier. : 

From Chamounix I went to Geneva, 
and thence by the Mont Cenis to Turin 
and to the Vaudois valleys. A long 


The next morning I passed the little 
lakes which are the sources of the Po, 
‘on my way into France. The weather 
was stormy, and misinterpreting the 
patois of some natives—who in reality 
pointed out the right way—I missed the 
track, and found myself under the cliffs 
of Monte Viso. A gap that was occa- 
sionally seen in the ridge connecting it 
with the mountains to the east tempted 
me up, and after a battle with a snow- 


slope of excessive steepness, I reached . 


the summit. The scene was extraordi- 
nary, and, in my experience, unique. 
To the north there was not a particle 
of mist, and the violent wind coming 
from that direction blew one back stag- 
gering. But on the side of Italy the 
valleys were completely filled with dense 
masses of cloud to a certain level; and 
there—where they felt the influence of 
the wind—they were cut off as level as 
the top of a table, the ridges appearing 
above them. 

I raced down to Abries, and went 


GARDALUIE 


and weary day had ended when Paes- 
ana was reached, The inn was full, 
and I was tired and about to go to bed 
when some village stragglers entered 
and began to sing. They sang to Gari- 
baldi! The tenor, a ragged fellow, 
whose clothes were not worth a shilling, 
took the lead with wonderful expression 
and feeling. The others kept their 
places and sang in admirable time. 
For hours [ sat enchanted, and long 
after I retired the sound of their melody 
could be heard, relieved at times by 
the treble of the girl who belonged to 
the inn, 





on through the gorge of the Guil to 
Mont Dauphin. The next day found 
me at La Bessée, at the junction of the 
Val Louise with the valley of the Du- 
rance, in full view of Mont Pelvoux; 
and by chance I walked into a cabaret 
where a Frenchman was breakfasting 
who a few days before had made an un- 
successful attempt to ascend that moun- 
tain with three Englishmen and the guide 
Michel Croz pf Chamounix—a right 
good fellow, by name Jean Reynaud. 
The same night [ slept at Briancon, 
intending to take the courier on the fol- 
lowing day to Grenoble, but all places 
had been secured several days before- 
hand, so I set out at two Pp. M. on the 
next day for a seventy-mile walk. The 
weather was again bad, and on the 
summit of the Col de Lautaret I was 
forced to seek shelter in the wretched 
litle hospice. It was filled with work- 
men who were employed on the road, 
and with noxious vapors which proceed- 
ed from them, The inclemency of the 
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weather was preferable to the inhospi- 
tality of the interior. Outside, it was 
disagreeable, but grand—inside, it was 
disagreeable and mean, The walk was 
continued under a deluge of rain, and 
I felt the way down, so intense was the 
darkness, to the village of La Grave, 
where the people of the inn detained 
me forcibly. It was perhaps fortunate 
that they did so, for during that night 
blocks of rock fell at several places 
from the cliffs on to the road with such 
force that they made large holes in the 
macadam, which looked as if there had 


been explosions of gunpowder... I re- 
sumed the walk at half-past five next 
morning, and proceeded, under steady 
rain, through Bourg d’Oysans to Gren- 
oble, arriving at the latter place soon 
after seven Pp, M., having accomplished 
the entire distance from Briangon in 
about eighteen hours of actual walking. 
This was the end of the Alpine por- 
tion of my tour of 1860, on which I was 
introduced to the great peaks, and ac- 
quired the passion for mountain-scram- 
bling the development of which is 
described in the following chapters. 





BRIANGON, 


CHAPTER It, 
THE ASCENT OF MONT PELVOUX,. 


Tue district of which Mont Pelvoux 
and the neighboring summits are the 
culminating points is, both historically 
and topographically, one of the most 
interesting in the Alps. As the nursery 
and the home of the Vaudois, it has 
claims to permanent attention: the 
names of Waldo and of Neff will be 
remembered when men more famous 


in their time are forgotten, and the 
memory of the heroic courage and the 
simple piety of their disciples will en- 
dure as long as history lasts. 

This district contains the highest sum- 
mits in France, and some of its finest 
scenery. It has not perhaps the beau- 
ties of Switzerland, but has charms of 
its own: its cliffs, its torrents and its 
gorges are unsurpassed, its deep and 


savage valleys present pictures of gran- 
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deur, and even sublimity, and it is 
second to none in the boldness of its 
mountain forms. 

The district includes a mass of val- 
leys which vie with each other in singu- 
larity of character and dissimilarity of 
climate. Some the rays of the sun can 
never reach, they are so deep and nar- 
row. In others the very antipodes may 
be found, the temperature more like 
that of the plains of Italy than of alpine 
France. This great range of climate 
has a marked effect on the flora of these 
valleys: sterility reigns in some, stones 
take the place of trees, débris and mud 
replace plants and flowers: in others, 
in the space of a few miles, one passes 
vines, apple, pear and cherry trees, the 
birch, alder, walnut, ash, larch and pine 
alternating with fields of rye, barley, 
oats, beans and potatoes, 

The valleys are for the most part 
short and erratic. They are not, ap- 
parently, arranged on any definite plan: 
they are not disposed, as is frequently 
the case elsewhere, either at right angles 
to, or parallel with, the highest sum- 
mits, but they wander hither and thither, 
taking one direction for a few miles, 
then doubling back, and then perhaps 
resuming their original course. Thus 
long perspectives are rarely to be seen, 
and it is difficult to form a general idea 
of the disposition of the peaks. 

The highest summits are arranged 
almost in a horse-shoe form. The high- 
est of all, which occupies a central po- 
sition, is the Pointe des Ecrins; the 
second in height, the Meije, is on the 
north; and the Mont Pelvoux, which 
gives its name to the entire block, stands 
almost detached by itself on the outside. 

At the beginning of July, 1861, I des- 
patched to Reynaud from Havre blank- 
ets (which were taxed as "prohibited 
fabrics”), rope, and other things desi- 
rable for the excursion, and set out on 
the tour of France, but four weeks later, 
at Nimes, found myself completely col- 
lapsed by the heat, then 94° Fahr, in 
the shade, so I took a night train at 
once to Grenoble, 

I lost my way in the streets of this 
picturesque but noisome town, and hav- 


ing but a half hour left in which to get 
a dinner and take a place in the dili- 
gence, was not well pleased to hear 
that an Englishman wished to see me. 
It turned out to be my friend Macdon- 
ald, who confided to me that he was 
going to try to ascend a mountain call- 
ed Pelvoux in the course of ten days, 
but on hearing of my intentions agreed 
to join us at La Bessée on the 3d of 
August. Ina few moments more I was 
perched in the banquette e# route for 
Bourg d'Oysans, in a miserable vehicle 
which took nearly eight hours to ac- 
complish less than thirty miles. 

At five on a lovely morning I shoul- 
dered my knapsack and started for 
Briangon. Gauzy mists clung to the 
mountains, but melted away when 
touched by the sun, and disappeared 
by jerks (in the manner of views when 
focused in a magic lantern), revealing 
the wonderfully bent and folded strata 
in the limestone cliffs behind the town. 
Then I entered the Combe de Malval, 
and heard the Romanche eating its way 
through that wonderful gorge, and pass- 
ed on to Le Dauphin, where the first 
glacier came into view, tailing over the 
mountain-side on the right. From this 
place until the summit of the Col de 
Lautaret was passed, every gap in the 
mountains showed a glittering glacier 
or a soaring peak: the finest view was 
at La Grave, where the Meije rises by 
a series of tremendous precipices eight 
thousand feet above the road. The 
finest distant view of the pass is seen 
after crossing the col, near Monétier. 
A mountain, commonly supposed to be 
Monte Viso, appears at the end of the 
vista, shooting into the sky: in the 
middle distance, but still ten miles off, 
is Briangon with its interminable forts, 
and in the foreground, leading down 
to the Guisane and rising high up the 
neighboring slopes, are fertile fields, 
studded with villages and church-spires. 
The next day I walked over from Brian- 
gon to La Bessée, to my worthy friend 
Jean Reynaud, the surveyor of roads 
of his district. 

All the peaks of Mont Pelvoux are 
well seen from La Bessée—the highest 
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point as well as that upon which the 
French engineers erected their cairn in 
1828. Neither Reynaud nor any one 
else knew this. The natives knew only 
that the engineers had ascended one 
peak, and had seen from that a still 
higher point, which they called the 
Pointe des Arcines or des Eicrins. They 
could not say whether this latter could 
be seen from La Bessée, nor could they 
tell the peak upon which the cairn had 
been erected. We were under the im- 
pression that the highest point was con- 
cealed by the peaks we saw, and would 
be gained by passing over them. ‘They 
knew nothing of the ascent of Monsicur 


Puiseux, and they confidently asserted 
that the highest point of Mont Pelvoux 
had not been attained by any one: it 
was this point we wished to reach. 
Nothing prevented our starting at 
once but the absence of Macdonald 
and the want of a baton. Reynaud 
suggested a visit to the postmaster, who 
possessed a biiton of local celebrity. 
Down we went to the bureau, but it was 
closed: we hallooed through the slits, 
but no answer. At last the postmaster 
was discovered endeavoring (with very 
fair success) to make himself intoxi- 
cated. He was just able to ejaculate, 
“France! ‘tis the first nation in the 





MONT FELVOUX FROM ABOVE LA DESS&R, 


world !"--a phrase used by a French- 
man when in the state in which a Briton 
begins to shout, “ We won't go home till 
morning,” national glory being upper- 
most in the thoughts of one, and home 
in those of the other. The baton was 
produced: it was a branch of a young 
oak, about five fect long, gnarled and 
twisted in several directions, “Sir,” 
said the postmaster, as he presented it, 
“France! ‘tis the first—the first nation 
in the world, by its—" He stuck, 
“Batons,” I suggested. "Yes, yes, sir: 
by its batons, by its—its—" and here 


he could not get on at all, As I looked 
at this young limb, I thought of my 
own; but Reynaud, who knew every- 
thing about everybody in the village, 
said there was not a better one; so off 
we went with it, leaving the official 
staggering in the road, and muttering, 
“France! ‘tis the first nation in the 
world!” 

The 3d of August came, but Mac- 
donald did not appear, so we started 
for the Val Louise, our party consist- 
ing of Reynaud, myself and a porter, 
Jean Casimir Giraud, nicknamed " Little 
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Nails," the shoemaker of the place. An 
hour and a half’s smart walking took 
us to La Ville de Val Louise; our hearts 
gladdened by the glorious peaks of Pel- 
voux shining out without a cloud around 
them. Irenewed acquaintance with the 
mayor of La’ Ville. His aspect was 
original and his manners were gracious, 
but the odor which proceeded from him 
was dreadful. The same may be said 
of most of the inhabitants of these 
valleys. 

Reynaud kindly undertook to look 
after the commissariat, and I found to 
my annoyance, when we were about to 
leave, that I had given tacit consent to 
a small wine-cask being carried with us, 
which was a great nuisance from the 
commencement. It was excessively 
awkward to handle: one man tried to 
carry it, and then another, and at last it 
was slung from one of our batons, and 
was carried by two, which gave our | 
party the appearance : 
of a mechanical di- 


agram to illus- 
trate the uses of 


levers, 

At La Ville 24% 
the Val Louise 228% 
splits into two 
branches —the 
Val d’Entrai- 
gues on the left, 
and the Vallon 
d'’Alefred (or 
Ailefroide) on 
the right: our 
route was up 
the latter, and 
we moved 
steadily for- 
ward to the vil- 


lage of La Pisse, where Pierre Sémiond 
lived, who was reputed to know more 
about the Pelvoux than any other man, 
He looked an honest fellow, but unfor- 
tunately he was ill and could not come. 
He recommended his brother, an aged 
creature, whose furrowed and wrinkled 
face hardly seemed to announce the 
man we wanted ; but, having no choice, 
we engaged him and again set forth, 
Walnut and a great variety of other 


iy 


Peat es 


Re: 


trees gave shadow to our path and fresh 
vigor to our limbs, while below, in a 
sublime gorge, thundered the torrent, 
whose waters took their rise from the 
snows we hoped to tread on the morrow, 
The mountain could not be seen at 
La Ville, owing to a high intervening 
ridge: we were now moving along the 
foot of this to get to the chalets of Ale- 
fred—or, as they are sometimes called, 
Aléfroide—where the mountain actually 
commences. From this di- 
rection the subordinate tw 
but more proximate iv 
peaks apnear con- 
siderably higher 
than the loft- 
ier ones be- 
hind, and » 
sometimes 
com- ¢ 
pletely 


ake. 
aE. 

















¥ 
IN THE VAL D’ALEFRED. 


conceal them, But the whole height of 
the peak, which in these valleys goes 
under the name of the “Grand Pel- 
voux," is seen at one place from its 
summit to its base—six or seven thou- 
sand feet of nearly perpendicular cliffs, 

The chalets of Alefred are a cluster 
of miserable wooden huts at the foot of 
the Grand Pelvoux, and are close to the 
junction of the streams which descend 
from the glacier de Sapeniére (or du 
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Selé) on the left, and the glaciers Blanc 
and Noir on the right. We rested a 
minute to purchase some butter and 
milk, and Sémiond picked up a disre- 
putable-looking lad to assist in carry- 


THB GRAND PELVOUX DE VAL LOUISE, 


shadows from the mountains. A more 
frightful and desolate valley it is scarce- 
ly possible to imagine: it contains miles 
of boulders, débris, stones, sand and 
mud—few trees, and they placed so high 
as to be almost out of sight. Notasoul 
inhabits it: no birds are in the air, no fish 
in the waters: the mountain is too steep 
for the chamois, its slopes too inhos- 
pitable for the marmot, the whole too 
repulsive for the eagle. Not a living 
thing did we see in this sterile and sav- 
age valley during four days, except 
some few poor goats which had been 
driven there against their will. 

We rested a little at a small spring, 
and then hastened onward till we near- 
ly arrived at the foot of the Sapenitre 
glacier, when Sémiond said we must 
turn to the right, up the slopes, This 
we did, and clambered for half an hour 
through scattered pines and fallen boul- 
ders. Then evening began to close in 
rapidly, and it was time to look fora 
resting-place. There was no difficulty 
in getting one, for all around it was a 
chaotic assemblage of rocks, We se- 
lected the under side of one, which was 
more than fifty fect long by twenty high, 
cleared it of rubbish, and then collected 
wood for a fire. 


ing, pushing and otherwise moving the 
wine-cask,. , 

Our route now turned sharply to the 
left, and all were glad that the day was 
drawing to a close, so that we had the 






That camp-fire is a pleasant reminis- 
cence. The wine-cask had got through 
all its troubles: it was tapped, and the 
Frenchmen seemed to derive some con- 
solation from its execrable contents. 
Reynaud chanted scraps of French 
songs, and each contributed his share 
of joke, story or verse. The weather 
was perfect, and our prospects for the 
morrow were good. My companions’ 
joy culminated when a packet of red 
fire was thrown into the flames, It 
hissed and bubbled for a moment or 
two, and then broke out into a grand 
flare. The effect of the momentary 
light was magnificent: all around the 
mountains were illuminated for a sec- 
ond, and then relapsed into their solemn 
gloom. One by one our party dropped 
off to sleep, and at last 1 got into my 
blanket-bag. It was hardly necessary, 
for although we were at a height of at 
least seven thousand feet, the minimum 
temperature was above 40° Fahrenheit. 

We roused at three, but did not start 
till half-past four. Giraud had been 
engaged as far as this rock only, but as 
he wished to go on, we allowed him to 
accompany us. We mounted the slopes, 
and quickly got above the trees, then 
had a couple of hours’ clambering over 
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bits of precipitous rock and banks of 
débris, and at a quarter to seven got to 
a narrow glacier—Clos de 'Homme— 
which streamed out of the plateau on 
the summit, and nearly reached the 
glacier de Sapeniére, We worked as 
much as possible to the right, in hope 
that we should not have to cross it, but 
were continually driven back, and at 
last we found that it was necessary to 
doso, Old Sémiond had a strong ob- 
jection to the ice, and made explora- 
tions on his own account to endeavor 
to avoid it; but Reynaud and I pre- 
ferred to cross it, and Giraud stuck 
to us. 


and was easily mounted on the 

side, but in the centre swell- 

ed into a steep dome, up which we 
were obliged to cut. Giraud stepped 
forward and said he should like to try 
his hand, and having got hold of the 
axe, would not give it up; and here, as 
well as afterward when it was necessary 
to cross the gullies filled with hard snow 
which abound on the higher part of the 
mountain, he did all the work, and did 
it admirably, 

Old Sémiond of course came after us 
when we got across. We then zigzag- 
ged up some snow-slopes, and shortly 
afterward commenced to ascend the in- 
terminable array of buttresses which 
are the great peculiarity of the Pelvoux. 
They were very steep in many places, 
but on the whole afforded a good hold, 
and no climbing should be called diffi- 
cult which does that. Gullies abounded 
among them, sometimes of great length 
and depth. Z/ey were frequently rot- 
ten, and would have been difficult for 
a single man to pass. The uppermost 
men were continually abused for dis- 
lodging rocks and for harpooning those 
below with their batons, However, 
without these incidents the climbing 
would have been dull: they helped to 
break the monotony. 

We went up chimneys and gullies by 
the hour together, and always seemed 
to be coming to something, although we 
never got to it. The outline sketch will 
help to explain the situation. We stood 


It was narrow—in fact, one 
could throw a stone across it— yh 


at the foot of a great buttress—perhaps 
about two hundred feet high—and look- 
ed up. It did not go toa point as in 
the diagram, because we could not see 
the top, although we felt convinced that 
behind the fringe of pin- 

nacles we did see there 

was a top, and that 

it was the edge 


of the pla- ae 
wt) 
a 





BUTTRESSES OF MONT PELYOUX. 


much desired to attain. Up we mount- 
ed, and reached the pinnacles; but, lo! 
another set was seen, and another, and 
yet more, till we reached the top, and 
found it was only a buttress, and that 
we had to descend forty or fifty feet 
before we could commence to mount 
again. When this operation had been 
performed a few dozen times it began 
to be wearisome, especially as we were 
in the dark as to our whereabouts. 
Sémiond, however, encouraged us, and 
said he knew we were on the right 
route ; so away we went once more. 

It was now nearly mid-day, and we 
seemed no nearer the summit of the 
Pelvoux than when we started. At last 
we all joined together and held a coun- 
cil, “Sémiond, old friend, do you know 
where we are now?” "Oh yes, perfect- 
ly, toa yard anda half.” “Well, then, 
how much are we below this plateau ?” 
He affirmed we were not half an hour 
from the edge of the snow. "Very 
good: let us proceed.” Half an hour 
passed, and then another, but we were 
still in the same state: pinnacles, but- 
tresses and gullies were in profusion, 
but the plateau was not in sight. So 
we called him again—for he had been 
staring about latterly as if in doubt— 
and repeated the question, "How far 
below are we now?" Well, he thought 
it might be half an hour more. “But 
you said that just now: are you sure 
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we are going right?’ Yes, he believed 
we were. Believed !—that would not 
do. “Are you sure we are going right 
for the Pic des Arcines?’ “Pic des 
Arcines!"" he ejaculated in astonish- 
ment, as if he had heard the words for 
the first time—" Pic des Arcines! No, 
but for the pyramid, the celebrated 
pyramid he had helped the great Capi- 
taine Durand,” etc. 

Here was a fix, We had been talk- 
ing about it to him for a whole day, and 
now he confessed he knew nothing 
about it. I turned to Reynaud, who 
scemed thunderstruck: “What do you 
suggest *" He shrugged his shoulders, 
“Well,” we said, after explaining our 
minds pretty freely to Sémiond, “the 
sooner we turn back the better, for we 
have no wish to see your pyramid.” 

We halted for an hour, and then com- 
menced the descent. It took us nearly 
seven hours to come down to our rock, 
but I paid no heed to the distance, and 
do not remember anything about it. 
When we got down we made a discov- 
ery which affected us as much as the 
footprint in the sand did Robinson 
Crusoe: a blue silk veil lay by our fire- 
side. There was but one solution— 
Macdonald had arrived, but where was 
he? We soon packed our baggage, 
and tramped in the dusk, through the 
stony desert, to Alefred, where we ar- 
rived about half-past nine. ‘Where is 
the Englishman?" was the first ques- 
tion. He was gone to sleep at La Ville. 

We passed that night in a hay-loft, 
and in the morning, after settling with 
Sémiond, we posted down to catch Mac- 
donald. We had already determined 
on the plan of operation, which was to 
get him to join us, return, and be inde- 
pendent of all guides, simply taking 
the best man we could get as a porter, 
I set my heart on Giraud—a good fel- 
low, with no pretence, although in every 
respect up to the work. But we were 
disappointed: he was obliged to go to 
Briangon, 

The walk soon became exciting. The 
natives inquired the result of our expe- 
dition, and common civility obliged us 
to stop. But I was afraid of losing my 


man, for it was said he would wait only 
till ten o’clock, and that time was near 
at hand, At last I dashed over the 
bridge—time from Alefred an hour and 
a quarter—but a cantonnier stopped me, 
saying that the Englishman had just 
started for La Bessée. I rushed after 
him, turned angle after angle of the 
road, but could not sce him: at last, as 
I came round a corner, he was also just 
turning another, going very fast. I 
shouted, and luckily he heard me. We 
returned, reprovisioned ourselves at La 
Ville, and the same evening saw us 
passing our first rock, en route for an- 
other. I have said we determined to 
take no guide, but on passing La Pisse 
old Sémiond turned out and offered his 
services. He went well, in spite of his 
years and disregard of truth. “Why 
not take him?" said my friend. So we 
offered him a fifth of his previous pay, 
and in a few seconds he closed with the 
offer, but this time came in an inferior 
position—we were to lead, he to follow. 
Our second follower was a youth of 
twenty-seven years, who was not all 
that could be desired, He drank Rey- 
naud’s wine, smoked our cigars, and 
quietly secreted the provisions when we 
were nearly starving. Discovery of his 
proceedings did not at all disconcert 
him, and he finished up by getting sev- 
eral items added to our bill at La Ville, 
which, not a little to his disgust, we 
disallowed. 

This night we fixed our camp high 
above the tree-line, and indulged our- 
selves in the healthy employment of 
carrying our fuel up to it. The present 
rock was not so comfortable as the first, 
and before we could settle down we were 
obliged to turn out a large mass which 
was in the way. It was very obstinate, 
but moved at length—slowly and gently 
at first, then faster and faster, at last 
taking great jumps in the air, striking a 
stream of fire at every touch, which 
shone out brightly as it entered the 
gloomy valley below; and long after it 
was out of sight we heard it bounding 
downward, and then settle with a sub- 
dued crash on the glacier beneath. As 
we turned back from this curious sight, 
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Reynaud asked if we had ever scena 
torrent on fire, and told us that in the 
spring the Durance, swollen by the 
melting of the snow, sometimes brings 
down so many rocks that where it passes 
through a narrow gorge at La Bessée 
no water whatever is seen, but only 
boulders rolling over and over, grind- 
ing each other into powder, and striking 
so many sparks that the stream looks 
as if it were on fire. 

We had another merry evening, with 
nothing to mar it: the weather was per- 
fect, and we lay backward in luxurious 
repose, looking at the sky spangled with 
its ten thousand brilliant lights. 

The ranges stood 
Transfigured in the silver flood, 
Their snows were flashing cold and keen, 
Dead white, save where some sharp ravine 
Took shadow, or the sombre green 
Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black, 
Against the whiteness at their back." * 

Macdonald related his experiences 
over the café noir. He had traveled 





KR. J. 5. MACDONALD. 


day and night for several days in order 
to join us, but had failed to find our 
first bivouac, and had encamped a few 
hundred yards from us under another 
rock, higher up the mountain. The 
next morning he discerned us going 
along a ridge at a great height above 
him, and as it was useless to endeavor 
to overtake us, he lay down and watch- 
ed with a heavy heart until we had 
turned the corner of a buttress and van- 
ished out of sight. 

Nothing but the heavy breathing of 
our already sound-asleep comrades 


*J.G. Whittier: Swow-Bound. 


broke the solemn stillness of the night. 
It was a silence to be felt, Nothing! 
Hark! what is that dull booming sound 
above us? Is that nothing? ‘There it 
is again, plainer: on it comes, nearer, 
clearer: ‘tis a crag escaped from the 
heights above. What a fearful crash! 
We jump to our feet. Down it comes 
with awful fury: what power can with- 
stand its violence? Dancing leaping, 
flying, dashing against others, roaring 
as it descends, Ah, it has passed! No: 
there it is again, and we hold our breath 
as, with resistless force and explosions 
like artillery, it darts past, with an ava- 
lanche of shattered fragments trailing 
in its rear. ‘Tis gone, and‘ we breathe 
more freely as we hear the finale on the 
glacier below, 

We retired at last, but I was too ex- 
cited to sleep. At a quarter-past four 
every man once more shouldered his 
pack and started. ‘his time we agreed 
to keep more to the right, to see if it 
were not possible to get to the plateau 
without losing any time by crossing the 
glacier. To describe our route would 
be to repeat what has been said before. 
We mounted steadily for an hour and 
a half, sometimes walking, but more 
frequently climbing, and then found, 
after all, that it was necessary to cross 
the glacier, The part on which we 
struck came down a very steep slope, 
and was much crevassed. The word 
crevassed hardly expresses its appear- 
ance: it was a mass of formidable 
séracs. We found, however, more dif- 
ficulty in getting on than across it, but, 
thanks to the rope, it was passed some- 
how: then the intertninable buttresses 
began again. Hour after hour we pro- 
ceeded upward, frequently at fault and 
obliged to descend. The ridge behind 
us had sunk long ago, and we looked 
over it and all others till our eyes rested 
on the majestic Viso. Hour after hour 
passed, and monotony was the order 
of the day: when twelve o'clock came 
we lunched, and contemplated the scene 
with satisfaction: all the summits in 
sight, with the single exception of the 
Viso, had given in, and we looked over 
an immense expanse—a perfect sea of 
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peaks and snow-fields, Still the pin- 
nacles rose above us, and opinions 
were freely uttered that we should sec 
no summit of Pelvoux that day, Old 
Sémiond had become a perfect bore to 


all: whenever one rested for a moment 
to look about, he would say, with a 
complacent chuckle, " Don’t be afraid— 
follow me.” We came at last to a very 
bad piece, rotten and steep, and no 
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hold. Here Reynaud and Macdonald 
confessed to being tired, and talked of 
going to sleep. A way was discovered 
out of the difficulty: then some one 
called out, “ Look at the Viso!" and we 
saw that we almost looked over it. We 
worked away with redoubled energy, 
and at Jength caught sight of the head 
of the glacier as it streamed out of the 
plateau. This gave us fresh hopes: we 
were not deceived, and with a simultane- 
ous shout we greeted the appearance of 
our long wished-for snows. A large 
crevasse Separated us from them, but a 
bridge was found: we tied ourselves in 
line and moved safely over it. Directly 
we got across there arose before us a fine 
snow-capped peak, Old Sémiond cried, 
“The pyramid! I -see the pyramid!" 
“Where, Sémiond, where?’ "There, 
on the top of that peak,” 

There, sure enough, was the cairn he 
had helped to erect more than thirty 
years before. But where was the Pic 
des Arcines which we were to see? It 
was nowhere visible, but only a great ex- 
panse of snow, bordered by three lower 
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peaks. Somewhat sadly we moved to- 
ward the pyramid, sighing that there 
was no other to conquer, but hardly had 
we gone two hundred paces before there 
rose a superb white cone on the left, 
which had been hidden before by a 
slope of snow. We shouted, “The Pic 
des Arcines!" and inquired of SEmiond 
if he knew whether that peak had been 
ascended. As for him, he knew noth- 
ing except that the peak before us was 
called the Pyramid, from the cairn he 
had, ete., etc., and that it had been as- 
cended since, “All right, then; face 
about ;" and we immediately turned at 
right angles for the cone, the porter 
making faint struggles for his beloved 
pyramid. Our progress was stopped in 
the sixth of a mile by the edge of the 
ridge connecting the two peaks, and we 
perceived that it curled over in a love- 
ly volute, We involuntarily retreated, 
Sémiond, who was last in the line, took 
the opportunity to untie himself, and 
refused to come on, said we were run- 
ning dangerous risks, and talked vague- 
ly of crevasses, We tied him up again 
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and proceeded. The snow was very 
soft: we were always knee-deep, and 
sometimes floundered in up to the waist, 
but a simultaneous jerk before and be- 
hind always released one, By this time 
we had arrived at the foot of the final 
peak, The left-hand ridge seemed easier 
than that upon which we stood, so we 
curved round to get to it. Some rocks 
peeped out one hundred and fifty feet 
below the summit, and up these we 
crawled, leaving our porter behind, as 
he said he was afraid. I could not re- 
sist the temptation, as we went off, to 
turn round and beckon him onward, 
saying, “Don't be afraid—follow me,” 
but he did not answer to the appeal, 
and never went to the top. The rocks 
led tg a short ridge of ice—our plateau 
on one side, and a nearly vertical preci- 
pice on the other. Macdonald cut up 
it, and at a quarter to two we stood 
shaking hands on the loftiest summit 
of the conquered Pelvoux ! 

The day still continued everything 
that could be desired, and far and near 
countless peaks burst into sight, without 
acloudtohidethem, The mighty Mont 
Blanc, full seventy miles away, first 
caught our eyes, and then, still farther 
off, the Monte Rosa group; while, roll- 
ing away to the east, one unknown 
range after another succeeded in un- 
veiled splendor, fainter and fainter in 
tone, but still perfectly defined, till at 
last the eye was unable to distinguish 
sky from mountain, and they died away 
in the far-off horizon, Monte Viso rose 
up grandly, but it was less than forty 
miles away, and we looked over it to a 
hazy mass we knew must be the plains 
of Piedmont, Southward, a blue mist 
seemed to indicate the existence of the 
distant Mediterranean: to the west we 
looked oyer to the mountains of Au- 
vergne. Such was the panorama, a 
view extending in nearly every direc- 
tion for more than a hundred miles, It 
was with some difficulty we wrenched 
our eyes from the more distant objects 
to contemplate the nearer ones, Mont 
Dauphin was very conspicuous, but La 
Bessée was not readily perceived. Be- 
sides these, not a human habitation 


could be seen: all was rock, snow or 
ice; and large as we knew were the 
snow-fields of Dauphiné, we were sur- 
prised to find that they very far sur- 
passed our most ardent imagination. 
Nearly in a line between us and the 
Viso, immediately to the south of Cha- 
teau Queyras, was a splendid group of 
mountains of great height. More to 
the south an unknown peak seemed 
still higher, while close to us we were 
astonished to discover that there was a 
mountain which appeared even higher 
than that on which we stood. At 
least this was my opinion: Macdonald 
thought it not so high, and Reynaud 
insisted that its height was much about 
the same as our own. 

This mountain was distant a couple 
of miles or so, and was separated from 
us by a tremendous abyss, the bottom 
of which we could not see. On the 
other side rose this mighty wall-sided 
peak, too steep for snow, black as night, 
with sharp ridges and pointed sunmit. 
We were in complete ignorance of its 
whereabouts, for none of us had been 
on the other side: we imagined that La 
Bérarde was in the abyss at our feet, 
but it was in reality beyond the other 


' mountain. 


We left the summit at last, and de- 
scended to the rocks and to our porter, 
where I boiled some water, obtained by 
melting snow, After we had fed and 
smoked our cigars (lighted without diffi- 
culty from a common match), we found 
it was ten minutes past three, and high 
time to be off. We dashed, waded and 
tumbled for twenty-five minutes through 
the snow, and then began the long de- 
scent of the rocks. It was nearly four 
o'clock, and as it would be dark at eight, 
it was evident that there was no time to 
be lost, and we pushed on to the utmost, 
Nothing remarkable occurred going 
down, We kept rather closer to the 
glacier, and crossed at the same point 
as in the morning. Getting of it was 
like getting ov it—rather awkward, Old 
Sémiond had got over, so had Reynaud: 
Macdonald came next, but as he made 
a long stretch to get on to a higher 
mass, he slipped, and would have been 
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in the bowels of a crevasse in a moment 
had he not been tied. 

It was nearly dark by the time we 
had crossed, but still I hoped that we 
should be able to pass the night at our 
rock, Macdonald was not so sanguine, 
and he was right; for at last we found 
ourselves quite at fault, and wandered 
helplessly up and down: for an hour, 
while Reynaud and the porter indulged 
in a little mutual abuse. The dreary 
fact that, as we could not get down, we 
must stay where we were, was now quite 
apparent, 

We were at least ten thousand five 
hundred feet high, and if it commenced 
to rain or snow, as the gathering clouds 
and rising wind seemed to threaten, we 
might be in a sore plight. We were 
hungry, having eaten little since three 
A. M, and a torrent we heard close at 
hand, but could not discover, aggra- 
vated our thirst. Sémiond endeavored 
to get some water from it, but although 
he succeeded in doing so, he was wholly 
unable to return, and we had to solace 
him by shouting at intervals through 
the night. 

A more detestable locality for a night 
out of doors it is difficult to imagine. 
There was no shelter of any kind, it 
was perfectly exposed to the chilly wind 
which began to rise, and it was too 
steep to promenade. Loose, rubbly 
stones covered the ground, and had to 
be removed before we could sit with 
any comfort. This was an advantage, 
although we hardly thought so at the 
time, as it gave us some employment, 
and after an hour's active exercise of 
that interesting kind f obtained a small 
strip, about nine feet long, on which it 
was possible to walk, Reynaud was fu- 
rious at first, and soundly abused the 
porter, whose opinion-as to the route 
down had been followed, rather than 
that of our friend, and at last settled 
down to a deep dramatic despair, and 
wrung his hands with frantic gesture, as 
he exclaimed, “Oh, malheur, malheur ! 
Oh misérables |" 

Thunder commenced to growl and 
lightning to play among the peaks 
above, and the wind, which had brought 


- bers ‘and voracity, 
_ approach too near them, and one has 


the temperature down to nearly freezing- 
point, began to chill us to the. bones. 
We examined our resources, They 
were six and half cigars, two boxes of 
vesuvians, one-third of a pint of brandy- 
and-water, and half a pint of spirits of 
wine—rather scant fare for three fellows 
who had to get through seven hours be- 
fore daylight. The spirit-lamp was light- 
ed, and the remaining spirits of wine, the 
brandy and some snow were heated by 
it. Jt made a strong liquor, but we only 
wished for more of it, When that was 
over, Macdonald endeavored to dry his 
socks by the lamp, and then the three 
lay down under my plaid to pretend to 
sleep. Reynaud’s woes were aggra- 
vated by toothache: Macdonald some- 
how managed to close his eyes. 

The longest night must end, and ours 
did at last. We got down to our rock 
in an hour and a quarter, and found the 
Jad not a little surprised at our absence. 
He said he had made a gigantic fire to 
light us down, and shouted with all his 
might: we neither saw the fire nor heard 
his shouts. He said we looked a ghastly 
crew, and no wonder; it was our fourth 
night out, : 

We feasted at our cave, and perform- 
ed some very necessary ablutions. The 
persons of the natives are infested by 
certain agile creatures, whose rapidity 
of motion is only equaled by their num- 
It is dangerous to 


to study the wind, so as to get on their 
weather side; in spite of all such pre- 
cautions my unfortunate companion and 
myself were now being rapidly devoured 
alive. We only expected a temporary 
lull of our tortures, for the interiors of 
the inns are like the exteriors of the 
natives, swarming with this species of 
animated creation, 

It is said that once, when these tor- 
mentors were filled with an unanimous 
desire, an unsuspecting traveler was 
dragged bodily from his bed! ‘This 
needs confirmation. One word more, 
and I have done with this vile subject. 
We returned from our ablutions, and 
found the Frenchmen engaged in con- 
versation, “Ah!’ said old Sémiond, 
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“as to fleas, I don’t pretend to be dif- 
ferent to any one else—/ have then.” 
This time he certainly spoke the truth. 
We got down to La Ville in good time, 
and luxuriated there for several days: 
we played many games of bowls with 
the natives, and were invariably beaten 
by them. At last it was necessary to 
part: I walked southward to the Viso, 
and Macdonald went to Briangon, 
After parting from my agreeable com- 
panions, I walked by the gorge of the 
Guil to Abries, and made the acquaint- 
ance at that place of an ex-harbormas- 
ter of Marseilles—a genial man, who 
spoke English well. Besides the ex- 
harbormaster and some fine trout in 
the neighboring streams, there was little 
to invite a stay at Abries, The inn— 
L’ftoile, chez Richard —is a place to 
be avoided, Richard, it may be ob- 
served, possessed the instincts of a rob- 
ber. At a later date, when forced to 


seek shelter in his house, he desired to 
see my passport, and catching sight of 
the words John Russell, he entered that 
name instead of my own in a report to 
the gendarmerie, uttering an exclama- 
tion of joyful surprise at the same time, 
I foolishly allowed the mistake to pass, 
and had to pay dearly for it, for he 
made out a lordly bill, against which 
all protest was unavailing. 

I quitted the abominations of Abries 
to seek a quict bundle of hay at Le 
Chalp, a village some miles nearer to 
the Viso. On approaching the place 
the odor of sanctity became distinctly 
perceptible; and on turning a corner 
the cause was manifested: there was 
the priest of the place, surrounded by 
some of his flock. I advanced humbly, 
hat in hand, but almost: before a word 
could be said, he broke out with, “ Who 
are you? What are you? What do 
you want?’ 1 endeavored to explain. 





THE BLANKET-BAG, 


“You are a deserter—I know you are a 
deserter: go away, you can't stay here: 
go to Le Monta, down there—I won't 
have you here ;"" and he literally drove 
me away, The explanation of his 
strange behavior was that Piedmontese 
soldiers who were tired of the service 
had not unfrequently crossed the Col 
de la Traversette into the valley, and 
trouble had arisen from harboring them. 


However, I did not know this at the 
time, and was not a little indignant that 
I, who was marching to the attack, 
should be taken for a deserter. 

So I walked away, and shortly after- 
ward, as it was getting dark, encamped 
in a lovely hole—a cavity or kind of 
basin in the earth, with a stream on 
one side, a rock to windward and some 
broken pine branches close at hand, 
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Nothing could be more perfect—rock, 
hole, wood and water, After making 
a roaring fire, I nestled in my blanket- 
bag (an ordinary blanket sewn up, 
double round the legs, with a piece of 
elastic ribbon round the open end) and 
slept, but not for long. I was troubled 
with dreams of the Inquisition: the tor- 
tures were being applied, priests were 
forcing fleas down my nostrils and into 
my eyes, and with red-hot pincers were 
taking out bits of flesh, and then cutting 
off my ears and tickling the soles of my 
feet, This was too much: I yelled a 
great yell, and awoke to find myself 
covered with innumerable crawling 
bodies: they were ants. I had camped 
by an ant-hill, and, after making its in- 
habitants mad with the fire, had coolly 
lain down in their midst. 

The night was fine, and as I settled 
down in more comfortable quarters, a 
brilliant meteor sailed across full 60° 
of the cloudless sky, leaving a trail of 
light behind which lasted for several sec- 
onds, It was the herald of a splendid 
spectacle. Stars fell by hundreds, and, 
not dimmed by intervening vapors, they 
sparkled with greater brightness than 
Sirius in our damp climate. 

The next morning, after walking up 
the valley to examine the Viso, I return- 
ed to Abries, and engaged a man from 
a neighboring hamlet for whom the ex- 
harbormaster had sent—an inveterate 
smoker, and thirsty in proportion, whose 
pipe never left his mouth except to allow 
him to drink, We returned up the val- 
ley together, and slept in the hut of a 
shepherd whose yearly wage was almost 
as small as that of the herdsman spoken 
of in Hyperion by Longfellow; and the 
next morning, in his company, proceed- 
ed to the summit of the pass which I 


had crossed in 1860; but we were baf- , 


fled in our attempt to get near the moun- 
tain. A deep notch with precipitous 
cliffs cut us off from it: the snow-slope, 
too, which existed in the preceding year 
on the Picdmontese side of the pass, 
was now wanting, and we were unable 
to descend the rocks which lay beneath. 
A fortnight afterward the mountain was 
ascended for the first time by Messrs. 


Mathews and Jacomb, with the two 
Crozes of Chamounix, Their attempt 
was made from the southern side, and 
the ascent, which was formerly consid- 
ered a thing totally impossible, has be- 
come one of the most common and 
favorite excursions of the district. 

We returned crest-fallen to Abries. 
The shepherd, whose boots were very 
much out of repair, slipped upon the 
steep snow-slopes and performed won- 
derful but alarming gyrations, which 
took him to the bottom of the valley 
more quickly than he could otherwise 
have descended, He was not much 
hurt, and was made happy by a few 
necdles and a little thread to repair his 
abraded garments: the other man, how- 
ever, considered it willful waste to give 
him brandy to rub in his cuts, when it 
could be disposed of in a more ordinary 
and pleasant manner. 

The night of the rath of August found 
me at St. Veran, a village made famous 
by Neff, but in no other respect remark- 
able, saving that it is supposed to be the 
highest in Europe. The Protestants vow 
form only a miserable minority : in 1861 
there were said to be one hundred and 
twenty of them to seven hundred and 
cighty Roman Catholics. The poor inn. 
was kept by one of the former, and it 
gave the impression of great poverty. 
There was no meat, no bread, no but- 
ter, no cheese: almost the only things 
that could be obtained were eggs. The 
manners of the natives were primitive: 

| the woman of the inn, without the least 
sense of impropriety, stayed in the room 
until I was fairly in bed, and her bill 
' for supper, bed and breakfast amounted 
to one-and-sevenpence. 

In this ‘neighborhood, and indeed all 
round about the Viso, the chamois still 
remainin considerable numbers. They 
said at St. Veran that six had been seen 
from the village on the day I was there, 
; and the innkeeper declared that he had 
| seen fifty together in the previous week ! 

I myself saw in this and in the previous 
season several small companies round 
about the Viso. It is perhaps as favor- 
able a district as any in the Alps for 
, a sportsman who wishes to hunt the 
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chamois, as the ground over which they 
wander is by no means of excessive 
difficulty. 

The next day I descended the valley 
to Ville Vieille, and passed, near the 


NATURAL PILLAR NEAR MOLINES (WEATHER ACTION). 


village of Molines, but on the opposite 
side of the valley, a remarkable natural 
pillar, in form not unlike a champagne 
bottle, about seventy feet high, which 
had been produced by the action of the 
weather, and in all probability chiefly 





by rain. In this case a “block of 
euphotide or diallage rock protects a 
friable limestone :" the contrast of this 
dark cap with the white base, and the 
singularity of the form, made it a strik- 
ing object. These natural pillars 
are among the most remarkable 
examples of the potent effects pro- 
duced by the long-continued ac- 
tion of quict-working forces. They 
are found in several other places 
in the Alps, as well as elsewhere, 

The village of Ville Vieille boasts 
of an inn with the sign of the Ele- 
phant, which, in the opinion of local 
'. amateurs, is a proof that Hannibal 
’ passed through the gorge of the 
Guil. I remember the place be- 
cause its bread, being only a month 
old, was unusually soft, and for the 
first time during ten days it was 
possible to eat some without first 
of all chopping it into small pieces 
and soaking it in hot water, which 
produced a slimy paste on the out- 
side, but left a hard, untouched 
kernel, 

The same day I crossed the Col 
Isoard to Briangon, It was the rsth 
of August, and all the world was ex 
Jéle: sounds of revelry proceeded 
from the houses of Servitres as I 
passed over the bridge upon which. 
the pyrrhic dance is annually per- 
formed. and natives in all degrees 
of inebriation staggered about the paths. 
It was late before the lights of the great 
fortress came into sight, but unchal- 
lenged I passed through the gates, and 
once more sought shelter under the 
roof of the Hétel de l’Ours, 
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SKETCHES OF TRAVEL, 
NO. 2. 
Lonpoy, Caladonion Road, 
7th mo., 23d, 1872. 

Since 1 wrote to you last my time has been 
fully employed in visiting places of interest, 
and they are innumerable—have visited the 
London International Exhibition, which is 
located near the Albert Hall, an immense 
hall built by Prince Albert during his life- 
time, said to seat 14,000 persons. In the rear 
of it is a beautiful garden with all manner 
of plants and flowers; also beautiful foun- 
tains and jets of water, and the buildings 
containing, the exhibition are outside and en- 
tirely around these gardens; and when you 
are fatigued by constant rambling and look- 
ing at objects of interest, it is a great relief 
to step out upon a piazza and inhale the fresh 
atmosphere and at the same time look abroad 
over the beautiful plants and flowers and jets 
of water, The exhibition itself is a wonderful 
collection of the works of art and_ skill. 
There are specimens of all the finest fabrics 
of almost every description which can be 
named. The picture gallery alone would 
occupy one day in studying. One large apart- 
ment is devoted to specimens of choicely 
manufactured jewelry; one portion to musi- 
cal Instruments of different kinds; another 
to specimens of beautiful crockery and a 
great variety of vases—some remarkably 
large ones and of antique patterns—many of 
the latter description contributed by other 
nations, the French and Chinese especially. 

On the other side of the street is Hyde 
Park, and on that ground stands the Albert 
mouument, erected in the name of the Queen, 
im memory of her husband ; it isa wonderful 
work, It cannot well be described. It is 
probably one of the most elaborate and costly 
monuments in the Kingdom, if not in the 
world. Hyde Park itself, although beautiful 
with many flower beds stretching along at 
tatervals, does not compare with the park in 
New York ; still it is a blessing in its way. 

I have visited Windsor Castle, 21 miles 
from here, the road through as beautiful a 
country as cau be described, and more heau- 
tifal now perhaps because of the growing 


, America, know but little. 





crops, all in a ripening condition, and look~ 
ing exceedingly fine. The castle itself, like 
all the old-time castles, is built upon four 
sides of a square, containing a large area, 
within which we entered through a narrow 
archway beneath the walls. We entered first 
the Queen’s Chapel. It contains the tombs 
and statuary of a great many famous per- 
sovages of earlier and later antiquity. The 
Chapel itself is old and finished with an elab- 
orate style of architecture of which we, in 
The amount of 
labor expended is incredible. We were 
shown through all the principal rooms of 
state—the Queen’s reception room, audience 
chamber, and the banqueting chamber, where 
dinners are given on all great state occasions, 
such as feasting foreign embassies, &c., &c. 
The latter room is 98 feet long and 47 wide, 
and the table was extended through the cen- 
ter nearly the whole length of the room. 
The ceilings of all these rooms are immensely 
high, and costly paintings cover the sides in 
every direction, most of them being the like- 
nesses of Kings and Queens of the different 
reigns, and also the celebrated warriors. The 
corners of the rooms are generally filled with 
statuary commemorating warriors. After 
wearying ourselves looking at things below, 
we went up to the tower and went out upon 
its outer circle, and here a view presented 
which cannot be described—it overlooked 
not only the quadrangle of buildings which 
make up the entire pile, but also an area of 
country around it surpassing in beauty any- 
thing of the kind ever before witnessed by 
me. Our guide pointed to the objects of in~ 
terest within view,—" there,” said he, “is the 
room, in that tower, where Albert died.” 
Those buildiogs on the right and left are the 
Queen's private apartments; you would 
acarcely think it, said he, “ but there are five 
hundred rooms in that range from which you 
may step from one to another without going 
outside.” ‘ Yonder,” said he, “is Albert's 
farm. Alongside of that is the three mile 
walk or avenue; the trees on either side were 
planted out by King Charles the Second ; 
yonder is the King’s forest, extending many 
miles away, avd containing 500 deer as well 
as other game ;” off yonder, east of Albert’s 
farm, is the place where King John signed 
the “ Magna Charta;” there, a little in the 
distance, is a church 800 years old ; looking 
me in the face he asked, “ Do you see yonder 
church spire in the distance?” “ Yes”’— 
“ Well, there is where Wm. Penn was buried ; 
that place is called Jordans; you know what 
I mean,” he said. “ Yes, I have heard of 
the man.” “I knew you had, for I knew 
that you were an American,” adding, “ most 
people think that Wm. Penn was buried in 
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America, but it is a mistake, he was buried 
there.” [admitted the fact. The tower was 
surrounded with beautiful flower beds, but 
the book must describe the rest. It was a 
day of great enjoyments of which the land- 
scape and the surroundings bore a prominent 
feature in my mind. . 


Since that I have visited the world re- 
nowned St. Paul’s. It is a wonderful struc- 
ture; the dome over the centre is a vast work; 
it is not gaudily furnished ; the seats are all 
plain chairs, except where the singers sit, and 
they are plain and but plainly cushioned; 
but the work in the arches overhead and 
throughout the entire building is elaborate in 
the extreme. We went into the different 
apartments on the firat floor, where we were 
shown the tombs of Kings and Queens and 
a large number of warriors, many of which 
are of great interest fur their antiquity. We 
ascended to the dome; outside of that we had 
a wonderful view as far as the eye could take 
it in. From the east to the west, from the 
north to the south, lay before us this wonder- 
ful city. It was a sight never to be forgot- 
ten. Although a pleasant, clear day, rather 
remarkable for this place, yet the eye failed 
to compass the whole ; even beyond the scope 
of its vision, there yet remained unrevealed 
a portion of this vast city. In the long dis- 
tance, the stately Crystal Palace was seen re- 
flecting its borrowed light mostly on all 
around it; the Houses of Parliament and 
Westminster Abbey, both on the border of 
the Thames, seem to be at our feet. The 
Thames iteelf seems alive with puny ob- 
jects floating on its surface, all’ apparently 
trying to get out of each other’s way; you 
listen to see whether among the voices of the 
millions of human beings around you, you 
ean caich a familiar sound. You fail in the 
attempt; one indistinguishable sound only 
rises to the ear. It is as the voice of “ many 
waters,” like the tumultuous breakings of the 
apgry waves upon some rock-bound and far 
off coast. But I ascend one hundred feet, 
still higher than this, higher than the dome 
itself, the latter ascent beiog made upon 
small iron ladders. Just look through the 
opening there and that suffices—I am about 
to begin a descent, but the guide says, “ I 
want you to look through this small hole be- 
fore you descend, and you will look down 
through the dome upon the floor of the 
church, three hundred feet distant.” I drop 
down upon one knee and get a louk, but in- 
voluntarily rise again to assure myself that 
the platform under me is not likely to give 
way, thinking that I can contemplate the 
scene below stairs with a great deal more 
composure after being satisfied of that fact. 
On examination concluded that it would, and 


settled down to it again and found the effect 
to be extraordinary, The chairs used as 
seats upon the floor were flattened into a 
confused mass. I could see objects flittirg 
about in every direction, supposed to be men 
and women, but they appeared to flatten out 
and to be in the act of creeping rather than 
walking. The effect was wonderful. But I 
must close. Westminster Abbey I have alao 
visited and have seen the wonderful building 
itself, and the many tombs of Kings and war- 
riors reposing within, from Edward the Con- 
fessor, one of the oldest, down to the new let- 
tered slab of marble upon which is inscribed 
a name enshrined in the hearts of millions 
—and that simple name is Charles Dickens. 
With this I must close, * 
A.C. M, 
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SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 
No. 3, 
BY A. C. M. 
Lonpon, England, 8th mo, 29th, 1872, 
We arrived here the 22d from Paris, aftec 


the pleasant sunlight, particularly toward eve- 
ning. Lucerne itself is a quaint old town, 
there is a considerable portion of the old wall 
standing which once surrounded it. It lies 
nestled down between the mountains and has 
become somewhat important, because of the 
lake, and the majestic mountain scenery 
which extends up the whole length of the 
lake on eitherside. There are many first-rate 
hotels, and some of them on a very large 
scale, and many fine stores also, mostly of 
the fancy order, well calculated to catch the 
eye of tourists; the number of which of all 
nationalities is beyond computation, our own 
fair country being fully represented, We 
have found it needful in many instances 
to telegraph in advance and ask them to re- 
serve beds for us in order to secure them on 
our arrival, and even that precaution did not 
serve us in two instances. This place is situ- 
ated at the outlet of the lake, which forms a 
considerable stream, and like all the streams 
from the mountain lakes, has’a very strong 
current, so that the people here have all the 
water power that they need for every pur- 
pose, There are three bridges over the stream 
of very old structure; some of them are 
covered bridges, one with a great many 
paintings of ancient and grotesque execution. 
‘The description under each was in a language 
that was Greek to me. One attraction here is 
a monster lion carved out of the rock in the 
mountain side; he is lying down with his 
head resting upon one of his fore legs, while 
the other is extended in an easy posture. The 
whole has a very imposing and majestic ap- 
pearance, added to materially by its posi- 
tion in the mountain side. 

T took an early walk this morning out of 
the city a short distance, and hearing the 
sound of the church bells was attracted to 


_the spot, went noiselessly within the door, and, 


an absence of one month, lacking two days..to my surprise, found at that early hour 
We left here the 24th of last month, and a| (halt-past six a. mM.) about fifty persons, old 


more interesting trip I could not desire. It 
appears as though the weather had been of 
the most desirable cast, for what rain we have 
had has not interfered at all with our travels, 
except in one instance, when on Lake Lucerne 
we intended to stop by the way and ascend 
the Rigi, but were prevented by a heavy 
shower; that was of small moment, as such 
of the party as chose to ascend returned the 
next morning for that purpose. 

T have heen so much more absorbed with 
sight-seeing than writing about it, that I am 
ata loss to know where I left off in my last 
letter, but as we are speaking of Lucerne, I 
may as well begin here. On our way to this 
place by rail we were in sight (most of the 
time) of some of the Alpine Peaks, covered 
with snow, which loomed up beautifully in 


and young, at their earnest devotions. 

I notice that the large dogs in Switzerland 
have to earn their own living, as well as in 
Germany. They are harnessed to the milk 
carts and bread carts pretty generally, and 
there is one thing very noticeable in connec- 
tion with this subject, which is, that the dogs 
draw after them mach Getter mi/k than our 
quadrupeds at home, 

While here, we took a steamer and went 
up the Lake Lucerne to Fluelen. It was a 
day to be remembered. The beautiful Lake 
with its shores studded with the little vil- 
lages along its borders, with lofty moun- 
tains rising up on all sides, the tops of sev- 
eral’ of them still whitened with the last 
winter snows. Add to this the circuitous 
windings of the Lake among these moun. 
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-tains, giving new charms with every move- 
ment, and we have a picture rarely exceeded ; 
but it does not end with this,—it is impos- 
sible for a tourist to convey to another the 
impress of what he sees, for it is indescribable, 
and may even convey to others who see it an 
entirely different impression from that made 
upon his own mind. In passing, a grotto 
was shown as Tell’s chapel; but I cannot 
linger here, Next day we took a boat upon 
the same Lake and went to Alpnach. Here 
we went on shore to cross the country by 
digilence to Brienz, and as there were from 
eighty to one hundred tourists landed to cross 
this point, such a scrambling for seats in 
diligences was never exceeded. We had long 
since learned to telegraph our approach to 
these points, asking beds and seats, and 
had done go in this case, but it seemed doubt- 
ful at one time whether our claim would be 
regarded ; but at length, after being pressed 
in due form, and some degree of earnestness, 
we were seated, much to our relief. This was 
the commencement of an extraordinary ride 
among some of the loftiest mountains of 
Switzerland. The scenery was beautiful and 
grand beyoud the possibility of description, 
every turn and winding pass adding new 
variety to the scene. We have found by ex- 
perience and observation that one cannot 
take in the height of a mountain from its 
base; he must ascend about one half the 
distance, and look downward into the vale 
which he has left behind him, and then up- 
ward to the topmost point he is yet to gain, 
then across upon the mountain directly 
opposite, and he will for the first time begin 
to realize the heighth of the mountain which 
he is climbing. When he looks from the 
height already attained, and down into the 
vale, which was the starting point, he is ready 
to recoil with dread, for it looks like a fear- 
ful abyss below to which one heedless step 
might consign him. On the other hand, as 
he Jooks above to the giddy height to be 
attained, dread overtakes him, in view of the 
labor yet to be performed; but when by per- 
severance and endurance he compasses the 
object in view, and finally gains the summit, 
he fairly forgets the labor of his overtaxed 
lungs, and before he gives them time to 
inhale the mountain breeze, he taxes them 
again by exclaiming at the top of his voice, 
“ What a glorious view !” 

4 could fill sheets with descriptions of this 
day’s travel—of how we met the natives of 
the soil, old and young, with little delicacies 
in the mountain passes, such ag fruit, cakes, 
goat’e milk, pure and sweet, in a pitcher, 
with glass in hand to deal it out—in short, 


anything that would contribute to our possi- 
‘habited or not, I went therefore to the base 


ble wants, and at the same time .ensure to 


these honest and industrious mountaineers a 
little pittance to themselves. In the vales 
are beautiful apots for culture, generally very 
productive, and very thickly settled with an 
honest and industrious people. That night 
| we arrived at Brienz, upon the borders of the 
Lake of that name. We went down the 
Lake to Giesbach Falls—a mountain torrent 
which, rushing down a declivity of four hun- 
dred feet, makes a grand and iniposing ap- 
pearance. I found my way, in company with 
many other tourists, up the mountain side 
in the dark, to the Hotel opposite the falls. 
During the evening 2 most thrilling and 
novel part was played by the proprietor of 
the Hotel, in illuminating the entire falls, 
from the top to the bottom. This was done 
on three distinct occasions, varying the color 
of the light used at each time:—the first 
illumination was of a silvery hue, but intense- 
ly bright; the second partook of the bright 
scariet color; the third of deep crimson.— 
The mystery connected with it seems to be 
how they could succeed in giving such a 
large mass of water, tumbling rapidly down 
the mountain side, such a tint of coloring as 
they chose, for even the mist that rose up 
from the bottom, partook in each instance of 
the same hue or coloring as the water itself; 
—but the landlord at that place advertises 
this lighting-up of the falls as one of the 
great attractions of the place. And the next 
morning, when you settle your bill, he coolly 
adds in your proportion, or a little more, of 
the expense attendant upon lighting up, 
when for the first time the tourist is lighted 
up with the knowledge of the fact that instead 
of the landlord entertaining him with this 
diaplay, he has himself been entertaining the 
landlord, the latter merely acting as his agent. 
There is surely a deal to be learned by going 
abroad. 

From this interesting spot I proceeded in 
the morning down the mountain to the lake, 
and by the way down counted three other 
beautiful waterfalls of less note than the one 
spoken of. From here I took the boat to 
Interlacken. Here is another beautiful vil- 
lage, and many large hotels and stores, and 
many of the lofty mountains with their snow- 
covered tops right before me. During the 
day I attempted to ascend one of them, just 
beyond the outskirts of the village. I had 
two motives; all through the country we 
have seen what appeared to be human habita- 
tions, reaching up almost to the summit of 
these mountains, in places where it did not 
appear as though a human being could live, 
and as the mountain I selected had many 
such buildings, I intended to go to the very 
topmost ones and see whether they were in- 
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and commenced the ascent, having no road 
but the paths trodden by goats. I have found 
by experience that they are natural engineers 
~—they pursue the easiest roure up the moun- 
tain side; when it is not proper to go directly 
forward, they choose out s path obliquely-— 
so they go from one point to another which 
makes the ascent not only easier, but. practi- 
eable. Following in these paths, after a 
toilsome and laborious ascent, I came to some 
of the buildings spoken of, but found them 
generally filled in part with hay scantly 
gleaned from the little narrow glades and 
from between the rocks up the mountain 
side. These buildings were generally of 
logs, hewn out square, from the mountain 
fir or spruce, which abounds in the mountain 
districts, and in some instances attain to 
great height, being also very straight. This 
tree has been used abundantly for all kinds 
of buildings throughout this country, and 
although primitive in appearance, the houses 
have a very comfortable look. 
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But to return to our journey up the moun- 
tain. I went to the very topmost of the build- 
ings spoken of, and in this instance found that 
they were all on these heights devoted to the 
same purpose—that of storing food, and the 
under portion providing shelter for the goat, 
which is a valuable animal to the mountaineer, 
—Although the people do not always live so 
high up m these mountainous regions as the 
traveler is often led to suppoze from the num- 
ber of buildings which he sees having the ap- 
pearance of dwellings, yet it dues occur in 
maby instances that they live at an incredible 
height from the valley below, but in such 
cases they happen to have more tillable land 
near the mountain top. In pursuing my jour- 
ney upward beyond the point where these 
buildings were found, the goat path was still 
my road, and although I was yet, probably 
not more than half way up the mountain side 
when I looked upon the surrounding country 
and the village far down below me it ap- 
peared, as indeed it was, an immense height 
and as the way up was becoming more diffi- 
cult I began to consider that I was alone, and 
that in case of an accident I might be out of 
reach of human aid, prudence suggested a 
return. About this time, as I stood enjoying 
the scene, I heard the pleasant sound of hu- 
man voices far above me, and what made it 
still more delightful was that the voices heard 
were the innocent prattlings of little children 
making their way down the mountain to the 
spot where I staod. My first fear was, that 
coming as they would, unaware of the pres- 
ence of a stranger, it might alarm them. 
They proved to be two little girls about twelve 
years of age, each with a basket of old wood 
‘broken short and stowed snugly in. Their 
baskets are of a peculiar make, used by all 
these mountaineers, and strapped upon their 
backs; in this way they carry heavy loads. 
When the children were near enough to hear 
me, I spoke kindly to them, and with a cheer- 
ful countenance soon dissipated all fear from 
their minds, and we went down the mountain 
side the best of friends, although we could 
only understand each other by signs. We 
soon met three others, two boys and a girl, 
about the same age, on the way up the moun- 
tain after wood and berries, and these stopped 
to talk with the little girls and get the history 
of the stranger they were guiding down the 
mountain. ‘The girls sat their baskets down 
that they might rest, and there was a general 
flow of good feeling. I distributed a little 
coin among them, which, with the sight o! 
my watch ag I looked at the time, made their 
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bright eyes glisten with delight. ‘Lo increase | 
this, I opened it and showed them the move- 
ments, and to compensate me for this, they 


urged me to partake of their mountain ber- ; 


ries, and vied with each other in picking and 
bestowing upon me little bunches of wild 
flowers—at the same time with remarkable 
earnestness, giving me all the information 
in regard to the lofty mountains around us, 
which I asa stranger stood in need of, but 
which, unfortunately for me, I could not 
understand, though that did not lessen my 
obligations to them. After resting, we jour- 
neyed down the mountain, my little guides 
proudly taking the lead; their village home 
was near to the foot of the mountain about a 
half mile from my course, but I could not 
think of parting from them short of their own 
door, aud saffered them to guide me thither, 
When there, I was thirsty, and went to the 
sparkling fountain at the door to partake; 
quick as thought one of the little ones brought 
a cup to drink from. I partook of the cool- 
ing draught, gave another small gratuity, bade 
adieu to my kind young mountaineers (and 
let him laugh who will), turned away greatly 
pleased that I had met with them, and was 
only saddened with the thought that I should 
never meet them more. 

The next day we made up a party of five 
and hired a man with a carriage to take us 
first to the celebrated Jungfrau Mountain, 
covered deeply with snow. The mountain 
directly opposite to the Jungfrau is not only 
famous for ita height, but also for its water- 
falla, one of which is beautiful beyond de- 
scription, and is said to fall 1,000 feet. There 
is another fall near this which is beautiful in 
its way, but is very much smaller, for al- 
though we could see it coming over the top 
of the mountain distinctly, yet we could not 
see any of the water fall on the ground below, 
it seemed to rise again in vapor. With the 
snow covered mountain on one side the valley 
and the torrent falling over the mountain on 
the other in the bright sunshine, this is truly 
an interesting spot, as, indeed, is the moun- 
tain scenery all the way to this place. Thad! 
walked out nearly to this point alone and en- 
joyed the whole scene beyond measure, There 
is at this point, as at all other places of in- 
terest, many stores, all stocked with curiosi- 
ties—canes tipped with goat’s horns, staffs to 
help you up the mountain sides, any quantity 
of pictures, victuals and drinks, guides, &e., | 
&e. You are beeet at every turn by these | 
hungry expectants. After viewing the falls, 
and surroundings and buying some small 
matters commemorative of the place, we re- 
trace our route part of the way back, and 
then turn our faces to ascend to the glacier 
at Lindenwald. 


After commencing the ascent, we are as- 
| sailed as usual on every hand, with offers of 
| something for sale. While our path leads 
slowly up a mountain it is always a propitious 
time for these highwaymen to intercept ue. 
| At times it is very amusing to see with how 
,much persistence they will follow us, take 
ithis route fora sample. First, a little girl 
, comes along-side and imploringly holds up a 
saucer of fruit, not very inviting in appear- 

ance, but she follows and persists. One of our 
party yields, throws her a half dime and tells 
her to keep the fruit, and refuses to take it. 
Not long after, a little girl presents a small 
bunch of pretty flowers. We look at them 
indifferently—she muses—she has an inno- 
cent countepance—she follows us up; it has 
cost her trouble to pick them and time to 
watch for us. This time T yield, toss her the 
coin and take the flowers, beginning to feel 
compusction for taking them, although they 
are fully paid for, It is the work of a mo- 
ment—TI beckon to her, and throw them upon 
the grass, that she may take them and sell 
them over again, for they don’t match with 
glaciers. Soon after at the foot of a long 
steep hill we are beseiged by five lusty boys, 
each armed with three-cornered mallets, which 
looked rather war like, but each in his other 
hand holds sometning like an “ olive branch,” 
which make them appear less formidable. 
They all clamored apparently for a job of 
some kind, which our driver understood and 
we did not; he, however, put to flight the 
whole squad as he thought, and four of them 
withdrew. Not so the fifth; he was one of 
the persistent kind, and followed quietly 
along, and with his olive branch whipped the 
horses legs to keep the flies off—but the mal- 
let was still a mystery. Not long, however, 
Our driver thought that the horses should 
blow or rest; the moment he stopped them 
the mallet was chocked under the wheel. 
That explained the matter. He followed us 
about a mile till we gained the top of the 
mountain, and kept up his farce of whipping 
off flies where there were none—and although 
our driver had discarded him at the start; we 
talked the matter over and concluded that 
his persistence, if nothing else, was worth 
something, and gave him a trifle and he went 
back happy. After we had risen to the top 


| of the hill and stopped forthe horses to breathe, 


we were assailed by a party of young pedlars, 
What they all had I don’t know, for one of 
the number monopolized my attention, by of- 
fering for sale a tame woodchuck which he 
held up for our inspection; but as our party 
were all Americans, and woodchucks are a 
home production, no one seemed inclined to 
invest in him, and we drove on. Arrived at 
the public house in front of the glacier we 
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stop, feed the horses end ourselves—are about 
to start for the glacier, which is in view, right 
in front of us on the mountain aide. Some of 
the loungers around at once assail us, and 
want to guide us; we are growing somewhat 
callous and give them a decided no; we get 
clear of them, tdke the path and go on; find 
the path intercepted by half a dozen boys 
more or less, all guides; we answer “No,” 
again, and go on; they all Jeave but one—he 
is of that class which will not take “No” for 
an answer; he trips along merily ahead; if 
there is a wet spot, he very adroitly shuns it, 
and points it out to us; we are all the time 
resolving, I suppose, that he shall lose his 
trouble. We go on toiling upward toward 
the glacier, which, like all other undertakings 
of the kind, proves to be four times farther off 
than it appears to be at the place of starting. 
At length, howevér, we arrived at a small 
house of entertainment, not far from the gla- 
cier. At that is a notice posted that a half 
frane will be charged for entering this grotto, 
which is an entrance made into the ice for a 
long distance. We go forward to the glacier, 
and find a somewhat rickety platform of tim- 
ber and boards, built over a chasm, leading 
into the tunnel; we cross it cautiously, and 
enter hurriedly, as water is running off the 
top, melted by the afternoon sun, We ad- 
vance, and directly stirring music of the hu- 
man voice strikes our cars: we listen; it 
comes from the farther end of the grotto; we 
advance farther, and observe that there is a 
bright light at the farther end; we look 
above, we look beléw, and we look on either 
side, and find that we are encased in a moun- 
tain of solid blue ice. By our labors, in climb- 
ing the mountain, we are in a perspiration ; 
we begin to feel a chilly sensation, There is 
an awful roar of the mountain torrent, wend- 
ing its way directly under us, to the valley 
below, and there being no particular time set 
as to when this mass will follow on, we rather 
hurriedly left the cave without going to its 
utmost limits—but after all, we did not make 
as good time, in our exit, ay the two modern 
“Jenny Linds” did, for they had farther to trav- 
el than we had, and got to the entrance in time 
to present their bills for the entertainment. 
We returned to the house and paid the en- 
trance fee, bought a cane and some engrav- 
ings and returned toward the hotel. Our as- 
sumed boy guide kept strict watch, going 
ahead and shunning all the muddy places, 
and when we were about to part, he looked 
upon us so wishfully, that we broke down and 
gave him something, and he was happy. 
About half way down, our driver stopped at 
@ public house to water his horses. Instead 
of doing it himself, he went into a bar-room, 
and two hangers-on about the inn attended 


to them, and then looked extremely wishful 
towards us. By this time we were getting 
hard, and looked in an opposite direction, 
and when the driver came out they assailed 
him, and he paid. That I thought right, but 
it did not prove to be, for when we got to our 
quarters we paid the host for the carriage and 
driver; but when we went out he followed us, 
and complained that he had had a hard day’s 
work, and had not been fully paid. We soft- 
ened down, paid him about a franc each, and 
he went off happy. I soon after retired, de- 
lighted with what I had seen, and happy that 
I had been privileged to see it; and happy 
in the thought that I had, at so little cost to 
myself, helped to contribute, even in a small 
degree, to the happiness of others. The above 
is a pretty fuir sample of daily experience. 
(To be continued.) 
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On the 12th we took a train for Geneva, 
The country through which we passed was 
somewhat uneven and not quite as produc- 
tive a> most parts of Bavaria. As we ap- 
proach Lake Geneva the laud is more hilly, 
and, as in many other places which we have 
passed through lately, the grape culture 
abounds, the vinevards looking at a distance 
like fields of corn. Towardz evening our 
course led us to the lake, and we ran along 
side of it for many miles, having at times not 
only a hesutiful view of the lake, but also 
the many towns and villages on its borders, 
We arrived at Geneva about 9 o’clock in the 
evening, and in going through the place to 
our hotel we crossed the lake and found the 
whole town, and especially the streets bor- 
dering upon the lake, very prettily lighted 
up, aud in examining the place more fully 
the next morning, my impressions of the 
night before in favor of it were fully con- 
firmed, The lake and its outlet adds greatly 
to its beauty. Before I proceed farther, [ 
will say what I ought to have said before, 
that on our way to this place we stopped for 
a short time at Berne, took a cab and drove 
to the principal points, one of which is the 
old clock upon the ehureh, which, in its day, 
was considered such a triumph in mechanism. 
When it strikes, a man turns an hour glass 
over ; 4 rooster flaps his wings and crows as 
many times as the hour indicates ; a man in 
the belfry strikes the hour with a hammer 
upon the beil, and there are several other 
parts carried out that I do not now recollect. 
Considering the time in which it was made 
it was a great triumph of art, though I sup- 
pose it could be outdone now. We waited 
for it to strike, and saw and heard the roos- 
ter, and alsosawtheold man turathe hourglass, 
but missed some of the others. Be:ne is an 
old settled town, but has many streets of good 
substantial buildings, one or two of which are 
built in a way to protect shoppers or pedes- 
trians from storms or sunshine, heing covered 
the whole length of the streets by the pro- 
jection of the roof of the buildings. Ihave 
seen the same thing in other cities. Another 
feature of this old city is a beautiful stream 
of water of smal! size running rapidly in a 
confined channel through some of the princi- 
pal streets. We had but little time to devote 
here, and soon left for Geneva, 

The next day, after devoting the forenoon 
to Geneva, we took a boat on its lake to go 
up to the mountains ¢f Chamouniz, leaving 
about 2 o’clock in the afternocn. We re- 
joice to get upon the water, that we may es- 
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cape the heat of the city, and being a pleas- 
ant day, we enjoy our sail exceedingly. ‘The 
shores on both sides, far up from the water, 
are covered with grape-vines, and its banks 
are dotted with cities and villages all the 
way, and where these are, there are large 
public houses for the accommodation of 
travellers and boarders; for the border of 
this lake is very popular as a place of sum- 
mer resort. Near the farther end we passed 
Chillon avd its old castle, made famous by 
Byron. The castle stands by the lake side, 
so that we had a fair view of it. Getting to 
the end of the lake we take a train and pass 
along under the overhanging cliff, and 
through tunnels, among some of the loftiest 
mountains of Switzerland ; and as we had 
nearly a full moon, our enjoyment of the 
scene was unbounded, At Jength we left the 
train aud put up fer the night at a public 
house in Martigny, among the mountains, 
with the view of taking mules in the morn- 
ing from that point across to Chumouniz, one 
of the most noted points for mountain scene- 
ry in Switzerland. Ju the morning, while 
making my toilet, I heard the pleasing tink-, 
ling of the herdsman’s bel], and looking out 
I saw a flock of goats, about thirty-five in 


number, going forth under the care of the: 


young herdsman to mountain pastures, hav- 
ing already been milked. It is a pleasant 


sight, and the sound of the distant bell upon | 
We! that also; but apart from all this it was a de- 


the mountain sides is always musical. 
saw many such scenes and always enjoyed 
them. Neffr our public house there is upon 
the hill-side one of the most striking towns 
that we have seen, said to have been built in 
the 13th century, and once inhabited by a 
king. Although it was very near, we had 
not time to examine if. After breakfast we 
were fitted with a mule each, and a moun- 
taineer as a guide for us through the moun- 
tains, about 22 miles distant. It was a stir- 
ring time at and about the hotel, there are 
so many tourists to be fitted out with mules 
and attendants. The array is amusing, and 
many of the tourists, like myself, have been 
so entirely unused to the saddle—on a mules 
back especially—that we cut an unenviable 
figure in the presence of these hardy motm- 
taineers. There are many ladies to fit out, 
and such of them as take mules, generally 
have a guide, who takes it upon him to keep 
very near his charge, and to lead the mules 
through all the difficult passes. These guides 
keep up without difficulty, as mules never go 
faster than a walk, and it is incredible what 
burdens some of these mountaineers will car- 
ry over these mountains upon their backs. I 
gaw them carrying trunks of great size. There 
are two roites to the point we wished to go 
to, one is the old mule path used for ages, 


and the other made so that carriages may 
pass over it. Some of our party chose one 
route and some the other, the majority I 
think took the road. We chose the old mule 
path, and were not disappointed, for it was 
one of the must thrilling aud astonishing ex- 
periences that man is capable of enjoying. 
The ascending and descending scale through 
some of the loftiest mountain ranges of Swit- 
zerland upon a mule’s back, is a thing not 
easily comprehended, and not always fully 
udmired when it iscomprehended We passed 
many points in the elevated rauges of the 
mountain path, that were so near the brink 
of a precipice that one misstep of our mules | 
might have sent us from 500 to 1,000 feet 
down the hillside. It was often fearful to 
look below us at these points. I passed some 
of them with a tolerable depree of (assumed) 
composure, but somehow I got the impression 
that the beast I rode was all the time striv- 
ing to see how near he could walk to the edge 
of a precipice and of go off, and this experi- 
ment not being at all in harmony with my 
feelings, I ahandoned him to the guide in 
future. At all such turns they prate a great 
deal about the diserimination of the mule in 
choosing his footsteps, I don’t think that 
the charge that I have brought against him 
(if true, which I think it is,) shows him to 
possess much wisdom, uzless it was to get me 
off his back, if so, we will accord to him 


lightful tour. We frequently came upon the 
shepherd boy tending his flock far up the 
mountain, and frequently saw where he had 
reared his mimic house out of the mountain 
stones, in order to while away the time when 
his flock was feeding, and perhaps to shelter 
himself from the wind. Abcsut two o'clock 
we gained our highest point, and here upon 
the mountain brow, or rather the highest ele- 
vation of the path between two lofty moun- 
tains, we came toa house of entertainment, 
fed the mules and took dinner, From this 
point we could look down upon the valley of 
Chamounix, and upon the lofty range of 
snow-covered mountains on which are the 
glaciers, one of which we intended to visit. 
They appeared in all their sublimity of beau- 
ty from this point, the afternoon sun lighting 
them up. Our path the rest of the way led us 
mostly down the declivity to the vale below, 
but we had yet a much longer journey than 
we anticipated, but by perseverance we made 
our way down into the valley, where we found 
it teeming with life and vegetation. There 
were beautiful crops of wheat, rye, hemp and 
flax, as well as garden products, matured and 
maturing with Jast winter’s snow, and the 
glaciers right before them on the mountain 
sides. Here our ears are assailed with the 
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noise of rushing waters from the hill-tops cen- 
tering here in the valley, making a formida- 
ble stream. These waters in agea long since 
past, have rolled down from the mountains 
immense boulders, and piled them up in 
mountainous heaps in the vales below, and 
no one thing can give us an idea of the il- 
limitable period of time which must have 
elapsed since these formations—ao fully as to 
contemplate the change which has been 
wrought by simple attrition—huge boulders 
once of ail diversity of shapes, now rounded 
into smeothness—it is a wonderful study. 
Early in the evening we arrived at the hotel, 
and having before telegraphed for rooms, we 
got them. Here we find, as everywhere else, 
a large number of tourists. We settle with 
our faithful muliteer, and in the morning he 
will retrace his course and be ready for an- 
other party, We are tired enough to sleep 
well, Next morning we take breakfast, and 
like many others, male and female, we make 
ready for our ascent of the montanvert to 
visit the glacier. Most take their mules; we 
prefer to go without them, and start; we 
commence leisurely, which I think the true 
way, and advance slowly up, up, up. The 
paths on these mountains run obliquely up 
but a short distance, then turn a sharp corner 
and go up again in the opposite direction ; 
but the distance gained in any one direction 
depends, of course, upon the make of the 
ground. At times, during the ascent, when 
we looked at the heights to be gained above 
us, it seemed almost incredible that a way 
would be found, but as we pressed forward in 
the path before us—when we got to the end 
of tbat we found another, After rising about 
one-fourth of the distance, we came to a small 
house of entertainment in the mountain side, 
kept by a pleasant looking lady. She had 
many things adapted to the wants of the 
weary traveller, such as cooling drinks, cakes 
and fruits, among which were strawberries 
(and I may remark here that we have seen 
the latter in every city of any note, from the 
time we first came to the country, down to 
our late visit to Paris). The proprietor of 
the little shop urged my purchase of a moun- 
tain staff, used by the mountaineers and tour- 
ists likewise, and as we had a long walk be- 
fore us, I yielded. She gave us sume of the 
coolest and best lemonade from her rock cel 
lar that we saw in the country. We then 
journeyed onward. Tourists were passing 
and repassing us all the way up, and strings 
of empty saddled mules were making their 
way down. Jew tourists like to ride down 
these steep mountain passes. At times wo 
would come to an open space, and selecting 
a good seat, we rest our weary limbs, and at 
the same time look back upon the vale far 


below us, and also across the vale upon the 
opposite mountain, which appeared to be 
equal in height to the one we were ascending, 
Working our way upward, we fell in with a 
young Knglish tourist and his sister, both on 
foot, stalin hand. They were very intelli- 
gent and social, and the conversation ensuing 
caused us to forget the toil in part. We ar- 
rived at another stopping place, or house of 
entertainment, but not wanting anything, we 
passed on. About 1 o’clock we gained the 
point we were in pursuit of, being a gorge 
very high up between two lofty mountains, 
between which the snow has been piling in 
for ages, and the upper surfaces melting and 
freezing, forming the present glacier. We 
were about a hundred feet above the glacier, 
where there is a house of entertainment. 
Parties coming here generally feel the want 
of something, in addition to the refreshments 
furnished ; they also have prints and canes, 
and a great collection of curiosities to offer 
visitors. The glacier, of course, is the great 
attraction here. The snow piled up at dif- 
ferent points in these mountain gouges around 
us is also interesting; but I conf t there 
is another point standing ouc befor and 
towering up far above the glacier in its firm 
majesty, that has more attractions for my 
eye than all that lies at its feet. This lofty 
peak has been breasting the storms and 
winds of ages unnumbered, boulder after boul- 
der has been severed from it by the war of 
the elements, and been mixed with the de- 
bris in the plain below, and yet it.still stands 
forth solitary and alone, stripped of all ver- 
dure far down its sides, but still defiant, still 
awfully grand in its solitude, it is running.a 
tilt against time itself, but time will be the 
victor. 

Some of our party went down uron the 
glacier, but I was satisfied with resting and 
looking upon it. After awhile we commenced 
the descent of the mountain, and found it less 
laborious. We arrived at our hotel well 
pleased with our day’s experience, and slept 
soundly. 






(To be continued.) 
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The next morning we took a diligence 
across the country for Geneva, where we left 
the most of our baggage. There are s0 many 
tourists crossing that one must book a day or 
two in advance to secure a seat. These dili- 
gences are curious things in their way; they 
are two stories high and wide in proportion, 
and we had on board twenty-four persons, four 
wheel horses and three leaders, seven in all— 


and when twenty-four tourists are seated with: 
all their baggage, including the mountain 
staff, it is not much wonder that all the idlers 
of a country town (as in our case) turn out to 
see them off; but of all this retinue, the driver 
is by far the most important personage, He 
is generally armed with a very long whip, 
whieh he spent hours upon probably, the 
crowning feature of which is the perfection 
of its cracker; that, to be right, must (with 
the flourish which he alone can give the whip, 
crack and reverberate among the mountaing 
like the report of a pistol. When he is about 
to start from his village home, with all the 
lookers-on around, with one flourish of his 
arm, he makes the vale ring. If his horees 
are forgetful of their duties, with a flourish of 
bis arm and the report of this formidable 
weapon, they are thereby reminded that there 
is a whip, and the hint is sufficient, but above 
all he seems to enjoy the sound most when he 
is approaching a village; whether he is to stop 
or not, it seems to make but little difference ; 
it is done apparently simply to herald his 
appearance, in other words “to show off,” as 
much as to say, “look here, see what a load 
T have got, and what a team I drive, and how 
capable I am of driving it, and what a whip 
I have got, and how well I understand the 
use of it.” The above I take it is the lan- 
guage of the cracker on the whip. 


The road from Chamounix to Geneva is the 
very best that could be made. This district 
belongs to France: it was ceded to Napoleon 
the Third, and afterwards in visiting these 
mountain districts he saw very clearly the 
need of such 2 road, and promised the inhabi- 
tants that they should havea road. He kept 
his promise and built it through these moun- 
tain passes at great cost. It is the best road 
to be found, and I shall always respect him 
for it. It is engineered around through ihe 
mountains and over mountain torrents at an 
expense almost equal to a railroad; in one 
instance there is a tunnel through the moun- 
tain rock, at another place they had to cut 
down the side of a rocky mountain a long dis- 
tance near a stream to get width enough for 
the road. The bridges over the streams are 
excellent, built with great regard to durabil- 
ity; in short, the whole thing does Napoleon 
great credit, and is of immense advantage to 
the country. The district passed through 
most of the way is of the character heretofore 
visited in this district; the mountain scenery 
is clothed with the same grandeur with ever 
varying features, and for this reason we never 
tire of them. There is some new phase pre- 
sented continually as we pass, and although 
we had just come from the mountains in the 
snow region, and had seen all that we could 
see of them while there, yet now, when look- 
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ing back upon them, as we often did during 
this ride, we were sure that we had never seep 
them look so lovely ; they seemed at this dis- 
tance, with the sun shining upon them, to 
stand forth clothed in all their beauty as well 
ag their majesty. We found the vales be- 
tween the mountains, asin most other places, 
covered with crops, and the peasant men and 
women busily engaged securing them; the 
grape was also seen, more or less, most of the 
way. A little past 1 o’clock our driver’s whip 
cracked repeatedly and unusually, and this 
time it foreboded our approach to Geneva, 
which ended our journey by diligence. 

In the afternoon of our arrival at Geneva, 
the last time, we took cars for Paris. I did 
not quiie like to go through in the night, but 
we could go a long way before dark and then 
we were to have a clear moonlight night, 
which helped us somewhat, and aaved a day’s 
travel beside. We found the country north- 
west of Geneva more hilly than some other 
pointe, Not long after getting under way we 
passed through one of the longest tunnels 
that we have met with on the continent. As 
we get into the borders of France we find the 
houses of the peasantry mostly small, but one 
story in height, and built with stones. The 
same system prevails here as in Germany and 
Bavaria—that of clustering together in cities 
and villages. About sundown we changed 
our course materially, going more to the 
north, and we soon ran into a beautiful level 
country, under a very high state of cultiva- 
tion, and when morning light came we found 
the same aspect, only a still higher state of 
cultivation, as we were fast nearing Paris.— 
I think that I never saw finer crops of grain 
anywhere than for the last ten miles of our 
approach to the city. When near the forest, a 
few miles out, our train stopped several min- 
utes, and we found an old lady ready with a 
long array of wash bowls and fresh water 
with clean towels, She had learned by ex- 
perience that travelers who had come a long 
distance by the night train, find it very re- 
freshing to wash in the morning. Many of 
us thankfully availed ourselves of the chance 
and left her a demi-franc each, which was 
whatshe wanted. We then went on, and soon 
found ourselves in that city of cities—Paris. 
I know not why it is so, unless I had derived 
my ideas of Geneva and Paris from much 
reading, but be the cause what it may, I do 
not know that I could have altered either in 
any particular. Both, as I entered them, 
were apread out before me precisely as I had 
anticipated, with one exception, the buildings 
and general aspect of Paris exceeded my 
prospect; the traces of the damage by war 
not being quite as prominent as I expected, 
but much has been done to obliterate the sad 


marks, and much more yet remains to be done 
to repair the breach, and most. especially is 
this applicadle to the public buildings; but 
apart from all this, Paris as a city, must be 
pronounced the “Queen City” of the world. 
Napoleon the Third did much to ennoble and 
beautify the city. We ascended the Are De 
Triomph, and from that point we get as pood 
a view of Paris as you can of London from 
St. Paul’s. From there we could see the 
great avenues which Napoleon opened, radi- 
ating from the great central point in the city 
to its outer limits, and we also saw two which 
he began and extended a considerable dis. 
tance, when his labors were stopped, and as 
we stand contemplating the unfinished work, 
and consider the improvement that would 
have resulted from its continuance, are ready 
to wish that they had let him alone a while 
longer, or that they will yet recall him and 
let him finish it. One great feature in the 
beauty of Paris is its wide streets with its cor-~ 
respondingly wide sidewalks and its numerous 
parks and avenues. So long as the love they 
now have for out of door life lasts, so long 
will they be likely to preserve their beautiful 
parks and avenues. Passing through many 
of their principal streets during our stay, we 
at times saw thousands seated in the open air 
taking their coffee, and also their meals, under 
the shade of an.awning, or the shadow of the 
building, or under a tree, and we observed 
this practice obtained more or less wherever 
we have been upon the continent, and most. 
particularly at Antwerp, Brussels, Cologne, 
and in many other places. We visited while 
here many places of great interest; of these, 
such portions of the public buildings as are 
preserved, and saw the beautiful paintings 
and statuary, but when we go without and 
see the ruin which has been wrought by the 
hand of war, see the tuileries mostly in ruin, 
and forsaken, and no longer see the sparkling 
fountains gushing forth, and the statuary bro- 
ken upon the pedestals, we turn away sorrow- 
fully from the ecene, wishing that man might 
no longer be an enemy to his fellow man, 

We devoted a part of a day in going out 
to Versailles, the present seat of Government. 
of France. The Assembly was not convened 
when we were there This place suffered but 
little, apparently, during the war. We saw 
a large collection of beautiful paintings here, 
The Government buildings are very extensive, 
and the grounds around, with the lakes, gar- 
dens and forests, makes it outwardly, and in 
appearance, oue of the most attractive spots 
in France, and yet, for some cause which I 
cannot well explain, it had a lonely and for- 
saken look to me, and that is all that I can 
say of it 

(To be continued.) 
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_ On our return to the city we took a boat 
instead of the cars, and in going up the Seine, 
as we were opposite St. Cloud, Napoleon's 
mansion jn ruins was pointed out to me. Af- 
ter arriving at Paris, we visited the Palace of 
Industry first, and saw a great collection of 
industrial fabrics of every description. In 
some of the rooms we visited we found a great 
Many curiosities and antiquities brought from 
almost every portion of the Old World, an- 
tique statuary being prominent, also tombs 
and receptacles for the dead from Egypt. 
The French have ever been foremost in the 
collection of such things. One afternoon was 
devoted in visiting Pere le Chaise, that vast 
city of the dead, and it is a sight never to be 
forgotten, The monuments and graves are 
as close as possible to each other. The bodies 
appear to have been committed to the earth, 
and stone slabs laid over the grave, and above 
and around this, a tomb is generally erected 
of sufficient size to admit from two to four 
persons. At the rear of these tombs there are 
generally two or three shelves across the back 
end, and upon these shelves are placed such 
offerings as affection and inclination may 
suggest. All these offerings, by the by, are 
exposed to the eyes of the curious, for the 
doors of the tombs are of iron, and generally 


have sufficient openings in them to display 
everything within. Sometimes the opening 
in the door is in the form of a cross. I looked 
into several, and in some of them there were 
costly vases filled with beautiful flowers, and 
immortelles hanging around the sides of the 
tomb, In others, again, the openings within 
would be of a less ostentatious or expensive 
kind, and so, also, it might be suid of the 
tombs themselves. Some were extravagantly 
expensive, while others were much lesa s0 ; 
but as a general rule a very large outlay 
,seemed to have been made in most instances. 
| There were two chairs or more in very many 
of them, by which we may infer that surviv- 
ing friends sometimes gather within and hold 
converse there over the remains of their de- 
parted ones, Some that I looked in showed 
that the offerings last made had become old 
and withered by time. Perhaps the hand that 
bestowed them had withered aleo, and now, 
that no one is left to care for them, Time, in 
its course, will often bring this to pass. Du- 
ring my rambles here I did not forget to seek 
out the tomb of Abelard and Heloise, not 
from any love of his memory, however, but 
for her; for my sympathies ever go out to 
those whom I believe to have heen greatly 
wronged, as in her case ; but of the tomb it- 
self: it is built upin a square body on brown 
granite, about five feet in height, and upon 
this repose their statues, cut out of the same 
material. Columns rise from each corner of 
the fabric of sufficient height to give it dua 
proportion, and a roof four-square covers the 
whole. There are some devices and inscrip- 
tions which I could not read, and the whole 
begins to show the mark of time upon it; the 
stone itself, I think, not being of the best kind 
for lasting. After my survey of the tombs 
enclosing the mighty ones of earth (and [saw 
upon them the names of many known to 
history and to fame), I went beyond to the 
place assigned to the humble and the poor. 
This, also, is a wonderful picture in its way. 
No costly tombs are raised over the dead here, 
but inatead, thereof, the busy hand of love 
and affection has twined thousands upon thou- 
sands of little mementos upon the graves of 
loved ones. It is indeed a spectacle caleu- 
lated to affect the feelings of the beholder. 
There are simple iron rods, with crosses on, 
in incredible numbers. Upon these are at- 
tached all manner of devices which love and 
devotion could possibly contrive. The rods 
and croases are literally covered with flowers 
and immortelles, and in very many instances 
little glass coverings have been ingeniously 
placed over them to protect them from the 
storm, and yet not cover them from sight. 
Here is a little grave literally covered with 
the toys which were dear to the darling one 
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in life. It was a little daughter, for there 
are her dolls and her pet lambs, and other or- 
naments befitting her sex. Here, again, is the 
grave of n darling son, and his grave is 
covered with the bat and ball, the rolling 
hoop and the flying kite, &e.; and thus it is 
as far as the eye can extend. An American 
who has never seen it cannot realize it from 
description ; and while I admit the love and 
devotion which leads these people to make 
such a multitude of offerings and sacrifices to 
their dear departed ones, I could wish that 
their minds were sufficiently illuminated by 
that light “ which briogs life and immortali- 
ty to light,” to see that their “loved ones are 
not there ;” that they have risen and gone 
forth to a place prepared for them, And now 
our time is shortening in Paris—but there is 
one place yet to visit before [ leave the coun- 
try: that ia the tomb of Josephine. I read 
her story when young, and became so im- 
pressed with the story of her life, her ineati- 
mable character, and the wrongs which she 
suffered, that I always determined in my mind 
that if I visited France, her tomb would be 
one of the places of all others to visit. In 
pursuance of this determination, in company 
with my nephew, we took an evening train 
for Reuil, 2 few miles from Paris, that being 
the place of her burial. It was nearly or 
quite sunset when we arrived at the station ; 
we knew it was rather Jate when we started, 
but it was our last and only time to devote to 
it. We took a cab, and directed the driver to 
drive to the parish church up in the village, 
about a mile distant. He drove on, and soon 
landed us at the church door. We cautious- 
ly entered, and found, there in the evening 
twilight, two or three silent worshippers. 
Not wishing to disturb these, we looked up 
our cabman and gave him to understand that 
we wanted the person having charge of the 
church. He went off, and soon returned with 
an aged lady. I told her that we wished to 
visit the tomb of Josephine. She repeated 
my words in broken French, and with a 
cheerful countenance beckoned us to follow. 
Inside it was dark, but our guide soon lit up, 
and then, key in hand, went to the north-west 
corner of the church, unlocked a wicket gate, 
and invited us in, and we were in the pres- 
ence of Josephine’s tomb. Onur guide, in a 
subdued voice, pronounced the name of Jo- 
sephine, at the same time, with like venera- 
tion, calling our attention to the inscription 
upon the marble. The tomb is placed bigher 
than the floor, in the body of the church. 
We ascend two or three steps before we are 
ona level with it. The body of the tomb 
rises about six feet above the base, and upon 
this a marble statue of Josephine stands in- 
clining forward, reading a scroll very intent- 


‘1y—probably her renunciation of the crown. 


‘The whole structure is uf marble, and very neat 
and beautiful. At the opposite corner of the 
church was a like tomb inscribed to her 
laughter, Hortense, ex-Queen of HolJand. 
Our guide gave us to understand that the re- 
mains of Uortense were not enclosed there, 
pointing below, under the church. After 
viewing this she beckoned us onward to the 
vau)t below, and we svon saw the tomb itself. 
This is also of marble, and stands above 
ground, with the same inscription upon it as 
upon the monument. After looking at this 
also with deep interest, we ascended to the 
floor above, but were again attracted to the 
tomb of Josephine. If my aged guide could 
have understood me, I should have asked her 
whether, in all her experience before, she had 
known two strangers, many thousand miles 
from home, requiring her services to guide 
them to the tombs of Josephine and her be- 
loved daughter by nizht. But when true 
sympathy imposes burthens upon us their re- 
quirements are light. We cheerfully be- 
stowed upon our kind guide a sufficient eom- 
pensation for her services, and bade her adieu. 
We now inquired cf our guide for Malmaison, 
the place of Josephine’s residence after her 
dethronement, and told him to drive us there. 
He went near it, and we found a guard at 
the entrance; he would not let us pass with- 
out referring to an officer withiu the gate. 
Our cabman went to him, and from what we 
could discover he was objecting, and not like- 
ly toadmit us. Upon that, I pressed forward, 
and told him that we were strangers from 
America, that we had visited the tomb of 
Josephine, and that now we wanted to see 
Malmaison. He could understand a little 
English, and the words “ Josephine” and 
* Americans” answered the purpose, and he 
at once led the way. It is now occupied by 
the government as a military post, and was 
lighted up so fully that wa could gee it and 
the grounds around it plainly. The building 
is large, and of imposing stracture, but the 
noble spirit that suffered there, and by her 
suiferings sanctified it to all strangers, is not 
there now, and hence, in the glare of gas 
light, it merely gleamed forth a mournfal look, 
as of departed glory. Our kind officer shook 
us kindly by the hand as we parted from him 
and gave him a gratuity, and muttered Eng- 
lish enough to tell us that he would like to 
visit New York, Our cabman took us back 
to the station, the train soon came along, and 
we returned to Paris—to our lodgings, happy 
and contented. And here ends our explora- 
tions for the present ; to-morrow we return to 
London, stopping a little by the way at 
Rouen and Dieppe. 


To be continued. 
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BY A. G. Me 
(Continued from page 702. 

My last letter was dated at Paris. On our 
way there we stopped at Rouen, apparently 
one of the oldest cities in France. It hasa 
population of 103,323. There are many 
buildings bearing marke of great antiquity ; 
the Palace de Justice is one of them. ‘There 
was no date or record of its age that we could 
refer to, and all that our guide could tell us 
was, “that it was very old,” which we did not 
doubt, but considered that rather indefinite. 
We visited the Cathedral, and found it a re- 
markable edifice in many respects; the col~ 
umue within are of immense proportions, both 
in circumference and height; there ‘s a grand- 
eur connected with it not often seen in mod- 
ern buildings, and, as to age, it must date 
very far back in the past. We ascended to 
the topmost point attainable, and found the 
storms and tempests of many centuries had 
made a deep impress, not only upon the build- 
ing itself, but also upon the ornaments and 
statuary which adorned it. It is said to have 
been founded in 260 of the Christian era. We 
also saw many other buildings of less note: 
bearing marks of great antiquity. Such are 
to be seen by the traveler at every turn. 
Many of the streets, however, have been 
modernized and straightened, and many new 
buildings of stately proportions added. There 
ig a large amount of manufacturing done 
here,—cotton-spinning, wide silks, velvets, 
hardware, and earthenware, &e., being the 
principal; the weavers’ department alone em- 
ploying 15,000 persons. 

We sought out and visited Joan of Arc’s 
statue. The countenance has an carnest ex- 
pression, and yet marked with confidence 
and trust,—not unlike the painting which f 
saw of her in Paris. The inhabitants of 
Rouen cannot claim much eredit for having 
this statue: it is sadly neglected, being so. 
surrounded with inud and water that it is dif- 
ficult to approach: it. 

From this place we proceeded by railway 
to Dieppe. Arriving there, we took a cab 
and proceeded to the steamer which was to 
take us across the English Channel. It was 
raining fast when we arrived at the pier, and 
were hurrying on board, when we were 
stopped by a French officer in uniform, mak- 
ing objections or demands which we could not 
understand. Some of ua in the rear urged 
our companions forward to go on board the 
boat, out of the rain, and come to an under- 
standing there, which was attempted, but he 
seized the luggage of one of the foremost and 
stopped him, and, while that was being done, 
the rest of us passed on board; and then en- 
quired of our cabman what it meant. He 
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stated that the officer asked for two pence 
each on every parcel of luggage leaving 
France. Wesent him word that, if he would 
come on board, we would pay him; but he 
did not make his appearance, and we had 
some doubt as to its being his duty to collect 
it. Ile got it of our con:panion on the gang- 
plank, which led to a little gocd-natured 
merriment (at his expense) on the part of 
those who escaped; and Dr. H , of New 
York, who had been a pleagant cempanion in 
many of our travels, proposed that, as our 
friend had been made the “scapegoat,” that 
we should contribute our share, which, how- 
ever, he declined. 


During the night our steamer got under 
way, and we crossed the channel to New 
Taven, a passage generally dreaded by tou- 
rists subject to sea-sickness, but as smooth now 
as our own Hudson River. 

We arrived at New Haven about 9 o’elock, 
A. M., and from there took the railway for 
London; and having spent nearly @ month 
here before, it seemed quite home-like. We 
are now to finish our sight-seeing here, and 
then in a few days proceed northward to 
Scotland and Ireland. 

There are mauy things in this great city to 
claim the attention of the tourist, and the 
little “boot-black” is one of them. While 
here I have often felt much pity for these lit- 
tle destitute creatures. They areto be met 
with by the hundreds spread over this great 
city. I have at different, times questioned 
them as to their success in business and man- 
ner of life. My first question was— Any 
parents living? Ans., “Mother’s livin’, fath- 
er’s dead.” How much can be earned by 
blacking boots? “O, sometimes I earns two 
shillings a day (about 50 cents American) 
and sometimes a little mov’n that, and some- 
times J don’t earn nothin’.”. When does that 
happen? ‘Why, when it rains.” Well, what 
will it average per day ?—(that word average 
has to be modified before [ get an answer) — 
“Take the whole amount at the end of the 
week and divide it into six parts, how much 
would there be for each day?” He still 
hesitates. “Would there be two shillings 
foreach day?” “ Yes, think there would.” 
* What becomes of the money thus earned ?” 
“Why you sees there’s a man what eects 
me and other boys up.” Wihio is he? 
“ He keeps a grocery. Well, he gives us each 
a foot-stand and a box of blacking, and a 
pair of brushes; in the mornin’ he gives us 
our breakfast, and then we goes off into the 
atreet and earns what we can. We gets our 
dinner in the street for six pence; at night 
we goes back, and he gives us our suppers; 
he takes our money and pays himself out of 
it,—six pence for our breakfasts, and six pence 





for our suppers, and then he divides what 1s 
left, taking half for himself, and the other 
half he puts in our boxes, which he keeps; 
and then Saturday night mother comes and 
takes the money out of the box.” One more 
question: ‘ When the boys do not happen to 
earn anything during the day, how does the 
man get his pay for the meals furnished ?” 
“He takes it out of the boxes,” was the re- 
ply. I learned by inquiry that the system 
above described prevails to a great extent, 
and appears to have but one redeeming fea- 
ture in it, which is, that if there is any money 
in the box at the end of the week, the parent 
draws it; but the man that sets these boys up 
in business, does not expend over seventy-five 
cents American money for the entire outfit, 
and buta trifling addition thereafter, as black- 
ing is very cheap in London, and a box will 
last them many days. It looks as though the 
whole thing is managed by collusion on the 
part of a beer-selliug grocer and a beer- 
drinking parent, for the ragged condition of 
the boys indicates utter neglect on the part of 
the parents. They can probably get through 
the warm part of the year without much suf- 
fering, but in cold stormy weather they must 
necessarily suffer. 

I have visited the old Tower of London. 
In the dark ages of English history, the cru- 
elties enacted there and the sufferings of the 
prisoners within its walls, caused the very 
name to became odious; but happily for the 
welfare of our race, the dark ages alluded to 
have passed, or are passing away, and a better 
condition is known. Those who have been fami- 
liar with the history of the Tower, and the cru- 
elties perpetrated within its walls, and who 
visit it now, will not claim that the human 
race is not advancing to a higher position. 

The Tower isa group of structures made 
up of towers, barracks, armories, warehouses 
and prison-iike edifices, on the north bank of 
the Thames, founded by William the Con- 
queror, and added to largely by succeeding 
monarchs, Originally surrounded by a moat 
or ditch, the water was let in directly from 
the Thames; this being the case, a prisoner 
escaping from within the walls of the prison, 
was sure to drown, Within the outer walls 
there are twelve acres of land. The cells 
| heneath the Tower, where some of the dark- 
est deeds were done, and where prisoners suf- 
fered most, are in a neglected and ruinous 
condition, and are rarely shown to visitors. 
The several towers within the walls are desig- 
nated by different names. I was shown the 
“ Brick Tower,” where Lady Jane Grey was 
confined ; the “ Bowyer Tower,” where the 
Duke of Clarence was confined and ended his 
days; “ Beauchamp Tower,” where Anne 
Boleyn was imprisoned. In many portions of 
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the buildings are collections of suits of mail, 
canpon and trophies of war, many of which 
are designated as having descended from per- 
sona of historical fame. Queen Elizabeth's 
Armory is in the White Tower, the walls of 
which are thirteen feet thick, and still retain 
traces of inscriptions by state pritoners, some 
of them of a very touching character, re 
minding the visitor forcibly of the hopes and 
fears alternating in the minds of the unhappy 
victimes during their protractcd imprisonment. 
I was shown and entered the cell where Sir 
Walter Raleigh was confined many years. It 
is small, dark and dismal, and it seems in- 
eredible that a human being could have 
lived so long in such a place, Instruments 
of torture are preserved and pointed out to 
visitors, and are very numerous, but of a! 
character too painful to enumerate here, | 
The “ Jewel House” is a room containing | 
a costly collection of State Jewels, and | 
among them are many objects of interest to 
the visitor: There is St. Edward’s Crown ueed 
at all the coronations, from Charles the Sec- 
ond to William the Feurth, also the new 
State Crown made for the coronation of 
Queen Victoria, and valued at more than 
£100,000, and many other objecta of less im- 
portance; alzothe wonderful diamond called 
Koh-i-ncor, or ‘‘ Mountain of Light,” once, 
belonging to Runjeet Singh, chief of Lahone, 
but now to Queen Victoria, There are 
many other things which attract the attention | 


of tourists, not necessary (o allude to in detail. | 
(To be eontinued } 
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BY A. G. M. 
(Continued from page 829.) 

I left London with a party of American 
and English tourists under the guidance of 
one of Cook’s agents, for Antwerp, Brussels, 
Cologne and some other places of interest, 

We proceeded by the Great Eastern Rail- 
way to Harwich, 76 miles, There we took a 
small steamer for Antwerp. The boat was 
much crowded, but our guide had sent on a 
telegram, and secured berths for us; but 
many had to remain on deck during the night. 
On the morning of the 25th, we are making 
our way up the German Sea, and find it as 
smooth as one of our rivers. At 5 o’clock 
A. M., we enter the channel leading to Ant- 
werp, and approach the Belgian coast, which 
bas a cheerful look. As we near the shore, 
the little villages, with their church spires 
nestling among the shade trees, are increas- 


ing in number, which, with the attendant: 


wind-mill with its long arms extended to the 
breeze, makes up a rare picture. The land 
along the shore is protected by dykes, and 
appears to be lower than the river. 

On our left is a town called Flushing. The 
long lines of tall trees, extending back from 
the shore, by the sides of the highways, and 
along the creeks, give the country a finished 
and interesting appearance. At length we 
arrive at Antwerp, the commercial capital of 
Belgium, containing 123,335 inhabitants. It 
is on the Scheldt, 60 miles from the sea, and 
celebrated for its magnificent docks, said to 
‘be large enough to contain two thousand 
ships. The streets of the city, like many 
other towns in Belgium, have followed the 
caprices of a growing population, regardless 
of any plan, and a stranger has some difficulty 
in choosing his way. Many of the quaint 
old houses are run up several stories high 
and taper off to a pinnacle, The streets and 
sidewalks are mostly very narrow; and 
pedestrians, with loads upon their heads, gen- 
erally take the middle of the street. The 
churches here are very numerous, and ac- 


counted rich in works of art, having many 
paintings by two of the old masters, viz, 
Reubens and Van Dyke. 

In company with another, I visited the 
Cathedral, said to be large enough to hold 
24,000 persons. It contains many costly 
paintings. We ascended to the top and had 
a fine view of the city and aurrounding coun- 
try. We also visited the museum which con- 
tains many works of art, including a very 
large collection of paintings. Among other 
curiosities pointed out, is the old leather-bot- 
met chair, said to have been used by Reu- 

ens. 

The Zoological Garden ig very extensive, 
and well worth visiting; the exhibition fall- 
ing little short of that at Regent Park, in 
London. The collection is extensive, and the 
different departments very complete. Among 
other things preserved, is the skeleton of a 
whale seventy-two feet in length. 

A visit to the markets in these old cities 
gives one an idea not only of the products of 
the country, but also of the peasant popula- 
tion, and withal isa very interesting sight. 
Many of the open squares in the central por- 
tions of the city are devoted to this purpose. 
The people come from the surrounding coun- 
try with their products, and take possession 
of a plot and spread out their loads. Their 
teams consiat mostly of donkeys and dogs, 
driven by women and children; and these, 
with their earnest jargon, and wooden shoes, 
make up a scene not easily described. After 
locating, they leave one of their number on 
guard, while the others retire to one of the 
numerous restaurants which surround the 
square, to take such refreshments as they may 
need after their early morning travel. 

These shops, at such times, present a very 
animated appearance. There is apparently 
an entire flow of good feeling with unabated 
enjoyment, This over, they retire to their 
several pursuits, and a universal chaffering 
commences, ard is kept up until their pro- 
ducts are sold. : 

Having finished our explorations at Ant- 
werp, we take a car for Brussels, and go at a 
great rate of speed, through a fine, Jevel coun- 
try, highly cultivated. Large crops of wheat 
and rye are now ripening, and the peasants are 
busily engaged in harvesting, and, as in other 
sections through which we have passed, we 
see more women engaged in the fields than 
men. The old time sickle is still in use, and 
women and children are seen gleaning after 
the reapers, as in patriarchal days. In ref- 
erence to women being so generally employed 
in this country in agriculture, it may be said 
that this is not the worst part of their labor, 
‘The poorer classes are frequently engaged in 
the most menial and drudging occupations, 
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I saw them engaged in scraping together and 
wheeling away the filth in the public streets 
of Antwerp and Brussels, and also saw them 
breaking stones and repairing streets and 
roads, aud likewise carrying mortar in hods 
to masons; all of which is very repugnant to 
the feelings of most Americans. While riding 
in a car beside an intelligent German lady, 
T alluded to the foregoing subject, expressing 
in mild terms my regret at seeing what is 
before related. At first she seemed disposed 
to resent it, and, being rather apt at repartee, 
she replied, “I am told that the American 
women kill themselves at the sewing machize; 
and of the two, I think our mode the most 
reasonable.” She was told that I did not 
justify etther, stating, at the same time, that 
much had already been done, and was doing, 
in our country to ameliorate the condition of 
laboring women, adding, “ We think them 
as good as men.” She replied quickly, ‘Yes, 
they are better.” “ Very well; I will go that 
far, but must claim, at the same time, that if 
80, it is an additional reason for endeavoring 
to raise them out of their present condition, 
and extend to them the blessings of a proper 
education.” We had a long and rather in- 
teresting conversation upon this branch of 
the subject, but to my mind, her apathy in 
regard to it was an evidence of the effect 
which custom and usage have, even upot in- 
telligent minds. 


There was one other subject, however, in 
which she was much clearer. She was asked 
by my travelling companion, whether the in- 
habitants of the wine-making districts were 
subject to intemperance, as the result of a 
free use of it? She replied emphatically, 
that they were, adding, that she had known a 
great many young men to become inebriates 
through this medium. We may remember, 
that in our own country the view is often ad- 
vanced that these wines do not intoxicate. 

We arrived at Brussels during the day, and 
found it a large place. The population in 
1870 was 304,077. Besides being a much 
larger city than Antwerp, it is better in al- 
most every respect. Many of the buildings 
are very fine, and remind me more of Paris 
than any other city yet visited. 

As at Paris, large numbers of the inhabi- 
tants gather around their table in the open 
air, taking their evening meal, or other re- 
freshments, which gives the place a very ani- 
mated and cheerful appearance. Many of 
the streets and sidewalks in some of the older 
portions of the city are very narrow, but they 
keep them clean. The inner court-yards 
about the city, both public and private, are 
kept clean by being deluged with water morn- 
ning and evening. One reason assigned for 
wearing the wooden ehoe is, that it protects 


the feet of women and children from the 
dampness of stone or tile floors, which are 
very common in the old dwellings of the 
country, The day after our arrival here, our 
party (fifteen in number) took a four-horse 
omnibus and went to Waterloo, distant about 
fifteen miles, through a very beautiful coun- 
try, covered the entire distance with grain, 
ripe for the sickle. In passing out of Brus- 
sels we rode through a portion of the beauti- 
ful Boulevard, which extends almost around 
the city, and is one of the most pleasing fea- 
tures of the place. 

These Boulevards are as wide as four or- 
dinary streets, There are four carriage drives, 
and two or three walks for pedestrians, side 
by side, all of which are lined with thrifty 
shade trees, and extend to a large park out- 
side of the city. This park consists of a large 
forest, interspersed with walks and drives, al- 
most innumerable. In one of the drives there 
is a bridge of native rock over a ravine, which 
is agreat natural curiosity. Before quitting the 
forest-park, on our way to Waterloo, we were 
beset by boys and girls along the way-side 
asking alms. Their persistence is wonderful. 
They appear in squads of from two to six, and 
run beside the carriage with uplifted hands 
and imploring looks, which induce passengers 
to toss them small coin to pet rid of them. 
Afterward, when they find that they are not 
likely to get more, they commence the most 
ludicrous antics, in order to reach the pockets 
of tourists—frequently turning two and three 
summersaults beside the carriage, with such 
rapidity as to still keep near it. These chil- 
dren are probably trained to this business by 
their parents as a profession, The entire 
route to Waterloo is through a beautiful pro- 
ductive country. The soil is good, and the 
land is worked with much care. 


Many long buildings by the way, which 
at first sight appear to be dwellings, are used 
for storing the products of the soil and sta- 
bling cattle. When about half the distance 
to Waterloo, our driver stopped at a house 
of entertainment, and the landlady sent out 
a young woman to groom the horses, a task 
which she performed without any apparent 
embarrassment. When we arrived within 
five miles of the monument, and at the verge 
of the battle-ground, we were shown through 
a charch where many who fell upon the bat- 
tle-field were buried in and around the build- 
ing. Proceeding on we soon arrived at the 
“ Lion Mount,” being an artificial structure, 
very large at the base, and gradually lessen- 
ing as we advanced upward upon well cut 
granite steps, with iron rods secured on both 
sides. 

The ascent is somewhat wearisome, but 
when the solid granite pedestal is reached, 
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one feels more than compensated for the ef- 
fort. The panorama which epreads out be- 
fore us isindescribable. ‘The ground itself at 
this point is higher than the surrounding: 
country, and fields white unto harvest appear 
like a boundless domain. The peasants are 
quietly engaged gathering the fruits of their 
honest toil, while the sleep of the warriors 
buried beneath is not disturbed by their 
‘labors; and beautiful nature thus reproves 
the avarice of man by teaching him that all 
his reasonable wants may be supplied from 
her store-house without his resorting to deeds 
of violence and rapine to obtain them. A 
short distance from the monument stands the 
old brick house around which the terrible 
contest centered; and still nearer, almost at 
our feet, is another old tenement house, also 
of brick, long used as a house of entertain- 
ment, one portion of which has been devoted 
to relics preserved from the battle-field, and 
kept for the inspection of visitors. The prin- 
cipal interest to the general tourist in visiting 
here must centre in the beauty and fertility 
of the country in its peaceful condition, 
rather than in the evidences remaining of 
direful war. 
(To be continued.) 
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in soil and productions, much like the Bel- 
gian Province. The buildings, however, are 
mostly of stone. 

At length we arive at Cologne. We find 
it a very fine place indeed, but do not think 
it equal to Brussels. Cologne is a city and 
fortress of Pruasia, situated on the Rhine, and 
has a population of 122,200, of whom 12,000 
are Protestants. It has 20 churches, 8,500 
houses, 19 gates, 33 squares and 270 streets. 
There is a bridge across the Rhine resting 
upon 39 boats, anchored in the river, with a 
draw-bridge for the passage of water craft. It 
is a place of brisk trade, from its situation on 
the Rhine and its connection by railways with 
the chief cities of the continent. 

We put up at the “ Hotel De Belle Vue,” 
on the opposite side of the Rhine and facing 
Cologne. Our room being in the fourth story 
we had a very extended view of the city and 
also of the Rhine ; and when night approached 
and the lights were all lighted along the 
quays, across the bridge, and upon the numer- 
ous craft, and these were reproduced in the 
water by reflection, it seemed more like fairy 

For Friends’ Intellizencer. land than a scene of reality. 
SKETCHES OF TRAVEL, NO. 15. We visited the Cathedral here, which is a 
BY A. ©. ML wonderful structure, being 511 by 231 feet. 
«Continued from page 13.) It was commenced in A. D. 1248, and is not 
After our return to Brussela we visited the yet finished. This building i of colossal pro- 
hall of the Mayor and Council, where wesaw portions; the height to the ridge of the roof 
many valuable paintings some of which are is nearly 250 feet, and the two towers of the 
400 years old. We also ascended to the top west front when finished (there is only one at 
ot the tower, where we had a fine view of the present) will be more than 500 feet above the 
city. There are many gardens here contain- leve) of the square. 
Ing extensive collections of plants and flowers. — Like all other churches of this description, 
The vext morning I visited the markets | there sre many carved images of the Saviour, 
and found as usual that those held upon the | of Mecy and of many of the Apostles. The 
open squares give the best idea of peasant | representation of the crucifixion, both in stat- 
life. The products themselves do not com-| uary and paintings, appears to be the prevail- 
pare favorably with those offered in the regu-| ing feature in nearly all the churches upon 
Jar market houses, the latter being filled with the continent. 
choicer productions. Observing here also-a At half past 8 o’clock A. M. we leave Co- 
very large number of dog-teams in use, not logne for Mayence. The weather is warm, 
only in the city at large, but also connected but the breeze set in motion by our little 
with the market, I found it a favorable time steamer is very grateful, while the awning 
for counting them, as, the weather being very over her deck renders it very comfortable. 
warm, they were resting from their labors in Directly after leaving Cologne we see many 
the shade of the buildings surrounding the fortifications, and in the vicinity of the forts 
square. I found there were 130 teams with men were drilling for the military service. 
two dogs before each vehicle, in most cases; As we advance we find the shores lined 
in a few instances there was but one, ‘with cities and villages. Our first stopping 
From Brussels we proceed on our’ way to | place is at Bonne, 18 mites trom Cologne. At 
Cologne, Our route is through a very fine | this place the ecenery of the Rhine may be 
agricultural country. ‘Lhe plains over which said to begin, and the observant tourist will 
we pass are beautifully covered with wheat, | have full employment, from this point onward 
rye and oats, as well as with beets and car- | to Mayence, in remarking its varied beauties. 
rots, the latter being raised abundantly for |The lands along the shore are very higkly 
feeding cattle. As we enter Prussian terri- | cultivated. : 
tory the lands become more uneven. Our | At length we come to rising ground and to 
train passes through several tunnels, but at | what is called the “Seven Hills,” upon most 
length we come to open plains, which appear, | of which there are monuments. The shores 
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are becoming bolder and more diversified, but 
wherever there is any soil between the rocks, 
the industry of man has made it productive. 

After passing many towns and villages of 
less note, we are now at Coblentz, a very 
large fortified town. Fort above fort rises to 
the summit of a lofty hill. At this place, as 
at Cologne, there are two bridges over the 
Rhine, one being a bridge of boats. We have 
met with several rafts of timber by the way, 
floating down from the mountain districts ; 
also great numbers of small craft loaded with 
produce of various kinds from the upper coun- 
try. As we ascend we discover that nearly 
all the hillsides, (situations which in our coun- 
try would be deemed almost useless), are cov- 
ered with the grape-bearing vine. 

Such is the industry of the inhabitants that 
no opportunity in the way of agriculture is 
left unimproved. Terraces have been made 
along the mountain sides, extending upward 
to the top, in some instances to the number 
of thirty and forty, to enable them to plant 
the vine. And when we take into account 
not only the labor of building the walls, but 
also the filling in of the earth, much of which 
must have been performed by hand labor, we 
are Jed to marvel at its being done. It is, 
however, the accumulated labor of many agea, 
and being now covered with healthy vines, 
adda greatly to the beauty of the scenery. It 
may truly be said that along the shores of this 
river, from Cologne to Mayence, “ the turret- 
ed towns, castelated ruins and vine-terraced 
hills, succeed each other in picturesque pro- 
fusion.” At Marxburg isa very old castle 
upon a high rocky eminence. Near this we 
saw trains passing on both sides of the river, 
adding much to the life of the scene. Soon 
after we came to Rheinfels, where there is a | 
magnificent ruin covering several acres. Op- 
posite thia, high up among the rocks, are many 
old ruins, which may have been forts. Near 
at hand is a village of considerable size. At 
one point in a bend of the river, which forms 
a semi-circle, there is a very remarkable old 
tower, standing about half the distance up the 
hillside, with 24 terraces surrounding it, cov- 
ered with grapevines. Bingen, which is nearly 
opposite this, is a pleasant place with many 
beautiful flower gardens, which, with other 
choice scenery, make this point very attrac- 
tive. 





(fo be continued.) 
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We now come to two islands in the river, 
the foliage of which is fresh and green. But 
it is beyond the scope of letter-writing to de- 
acribe all that is to be seen in passing up the 
Rhine. The whole makes up 8 very impres- 
sive picture, and as I am now writing, seated 
upon the forward deck of our steamer, the 
sun as he is descending below the western 
horizon, lights up the landscape around as 
with liquid fire, and thus closes a day of en- 
joyment among the works of nature and of 
art never to be forgotten. 

We arrived at Mayence about 9 o’elock in 
the evening. The next morning we went upon 
the square and saw the statue raised to the 
memory of John Guttenberg, to whom is 
attributed the invention of printing. He was 
born in 1408 and died in 1467. , The Cathe- 
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dral here dates from the year 978, and has 
many objects of interest connected with it. 
Just without the city are very considerable 
remains of a Roman Aqueduct. A very fine 
view is had here of the Rhine, with the Tau- 
nees mountains in the distance, 

From Mayence we take a train fur Munich, 
and, a8 in our travels heretofore, we find by 
the way a highly cultivated and very produc- 
tive country. The entire region passed 
through is profusely covered with ripening 
grain, and so great must be the labor in secur- 
ing it, that one is ready to doubt their being 
able to accomplish it in their slow way, with 
the sickle, which is stillin use here. During 
the day we passed through many singular 
looking old cities, and saw many more such 
in the distance, some of the number being old 
walled towns. 

We arrived at Munich about half past 9 
o’clock in the evening. This place is upon 
the Isar, It is the capital of Bavaria and 
contains 170,000 inhabitants. It is one of the 
most beautiful towns in Germany, and 
famous for its many costly churches, its 
university, and galleries of paintings and 
sculpture. : 

We visited the Frauen Kirche or Cathe- 
dral, built of brick in 1488. This Cathedral 
has the usual amount of statuary and paint- 
ings common to most others of the kind, but 
there were two objects met with here out of 
the usual course. One is a representation of 
the tomb of the Saviour cut in the rock, and 
the other a skeleton of Saint Candidus en- 
closed in a glass case, and exposed to the view 
of all who pass by. I do not know what this 
saint’s peculiar virtues were, but the venera- 
tion for his memory seems to have led his ad- 
tirera of the past and present generations to 
adorn his remains with offerings of gold and 
costly jewels, which have been placed upon 
every portion of the frame, until there is 
scarcely room left to attach another. I think 
it would be difficult to portray a more hideous 
spectacle, Wo went to the top of the tower, 
where we had an extended view of the city 
and surrounding country. Here we found a 
watchman with his assistant, whose duty it 
is to send telegrams to the fire department 
when a fire is discovered. 

There are many galleries of paintings here, 
some of which are accounted very fine. We 
visited two of them, one of which was by one 
of the old masters, and the other of modern 
date. We also visited a gallery of statuary 
containing a very large collection. 

One very interesting feature in our visit 
here is that they are now celebrating the 
fourth centennial anniversary of the Univer- 
sity of Munich, which brings together most of 
the learned men of the nation, as well as a 


vast concourse of other citizens. The celebra- 
tion is to last a week, and ove square 1s now 
occupied with itinerant shop-keepers, who 
have pitched their tents and are displaying 
their wares to the best advantage. The char- 
acter of the wares displayed, and the manners 
and customs of the people, so different from 
our own, render it a peculiar acene. A 

Having seen all that we wished to see in 
Munich, we took the cars at 8 o'clock A. M. 
for Lucerne, and afterward proceeded from 
thence to Interlacken. Both of these places 
have been spoken of in a former letter. At 
Interlacken we took a train for Schafhausen 
and the fallsof the Rhine. Arriving at Lake 
Constance we leave the cars and cross this 
beautiful Lake in a steamer. On the other 
side of the Lake we are at Romanshorn, where 
we again take a train and proceed on our 
way ; arrived at Schafhausen toward evening, 
and put up on the bank of the river directly 
opposite the falls. Our route to-day has been 
through grape-growing districts, yet a large 
quantity of grain was ripening in the fields. 
Our roow at the hotel is in the fourth story, 
from which we look out directly upon the 
falls, and when we retire for the night, after 
an intereating days journey, the rumbling of 
its waters lulls us to sleep. . 

Schafhausen is a very old town with some 
very unique looking buildings, but it owes 
most of its importance to the falls. They are 
much frequented by tourists, and for those 
who have never visited Niagara, they possess 
much interest. The surroundings are also 
very interesting, Our visit here being com- 
pleted we took a train for Zurich. On our 
way we have distant views of the snow-cover- 
ed Alps. Our route is through a region where 
the grape is cultivated very extensively. We 
arrive at Zurich and put up at a hotel by the 
Lake side. 

This is also a very interesting old city; like 
Geneva it is built upon both sides of the Lake 
and its outlet, and is connected by bridges. 
There are few places in this region of country 
more attractive to the eye of the traveller 
than Zurich and its surroundings. Little 
steamers are constantly plying back and forth 
upon the Lake, touching at all the towns and 
villages upon its borders. And in addition 
to this a large number of row-boats are kept 
for the accommodation of travellers. 

Apart from the antiquity of the place there 
does not appear to be very much connected 
with it to render it famous. The beauty of 
the Lake however, and the fine, well culti- 
vated country surrounding it, which rise 
gradually from the water, extending back- 
ward in the form of an amphitheatre, together 
with a view of the Alpine range with its snow 
covered peaks, and the salubrity of the air, 
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will ever combine to make it a favorite place 
of resort. 

The attractions of Switzerland evidently are 
its lofty mountains, its beautiful lakes and the 
purity of its air; and the lover of the beauti- 
ful and grand in nature will ever find here a 
diversified field to explore, aud that which 
will greatly increase his interest in the pur- 
suit, will be the consciousness attending him, 
that he is in the midst of an honest, induatri- 
ous and kind-hearted people. 
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Some of the Great Bridges of the Old World, | ™ 1831; Southwark Bridge was constructed of iron, 
and completed in 1819. 

Consmenine the unparalled vastness of the East) The first iron bridge, on a large scale, was erected 
River Bridge, New York, as compared with those! over the Severn, in Shropshire, in 1779. One of the 
formerly undertaken of a like nature, we are prompted | first chain suspension bridges is that completed in 1825, 
to glance briefly at bridge building in past times, as| at Menai Strait. It is 580 feet in length, 180 feet in 
developed by other countries. height, and 24 feet in breadth. 

In regard to the ancient bridges of China, recent} ‘The Aberconway Tubular Bridge was constructed in 
writers who have enjoyed opportunities for personal | 494g. 
observation touching their workmanship and durability, | The Britannia Tubular Bridge, on the line of the 
pronounce the accounts of the missionaries as exagge-| Ghoster and Hollyhead Railway, crossing the Menai 
rated. The bridge at Foo-chow-foo, for centuries men-' gtyaits, within sight of the Telford Chain Suspension 
tioned in glowing terms by the Jesuits, has been found Bridge, is regarded as a most remarkable structure. 
by recent explorers to be quite commonplace in its con- 74 4s made of plate iron, of tubular form, and through 


struction, and crumbling by decay. Lord Macarthy 
speaks of a bridge of ninety-one arches, being it fact a 
very long causeway, which he saw between Loo-Chow 
and Hang-Chow, near the lake called Tae-Hoo. The 
highest arch, however, was only between 20 and 30 
feet in height, and the entire length of the causeway 
half a mile. It spanned an arm of the lake on the east- 
ern side of the canal. 


The late Sir George Staunton speaks of a bridge 
which he saw between Pekin and Tartary, built across 
a river which was subject to floods. It was evidently 
built in a brief space of time and at small cost. It was 
only in Keang-nan that solid bridges-were made, which 
were thrown over the canal, constructed of coarse gray 
marble or a reddish granite. Some of the arches were 
semi-circular, others elliptic, and others again ap- 
proached the shape of a horse-shoe or Greek Omega, 
the space being widest at the top. All the stones of 
the Chinese arch are wedge shaped, their sides forming 
radii which converge toward the center of the curve. 

The remains of Roman aqueducts of great extent and 


this the railway passes. There are four tubular sec- 
_tions, supported by three massive piles of masonry; 
that on the Anglesea side is 143 feet 6 inches high, 
and from the front to the end of the wing walls the 
measurement is 173 feet. These wing walls terminate 
in pedestals, on the summit of which colossal figures of 
lions of Egyptian sculpture are mounted. The Angle- 
sea pier is 196 feet in height, 55 feet wide, and 82 feet 
long. In the middle of the strait is located the Britan- 
nia rock, from which the bridge derives its name, and 
on this the Britannia pier is raised. It is equi-distant 
from the Anglesea and Carnarvon piers, being 460 feet 
in the clear from each, and sustains the four ends of the 
‘four long tubes which span the distance from shore to 
shore. There are two pairs of short, and two of long 
tubes, the lengths of these being respectively 250 and 
470 feet. The Egyption lions are 26 feet 6 inches long, 
12 feet 6 inches high, 8 feet wide, and weigh 80 tons 
each ; 2,000 cubic feet of stone were required for each 
lion. The total quantity of stone in the bridge is esti- 
mated at 1,400,000 cubic feet. The weight of malleable 





massiyeness occur in various parts of Europe over | iron in the tubes is 10,000 tons; of cast-iron, 1,400 tons. 
which the Roman dominion once extended. Among|The entire length of the bridge, measuring from the 
these the most celebrated are the Pont du Gard, near| extreme front of the wing walls, 1,833 feet, at its great- 
Nismes, in the Department du Gard, in the South of/ est elevation at Britannia pier 240 feet above low water 
France ; the aqueduct over the Moselle, near Metz, and| mark. The total cost of the structure is said to have 
the Aqueduct of Segovia, in Old Castile. The Pont du} been £601,865. This great structure was commenced 
Gard was designed to convey the waters of the Foun-| April 13, 1846, and completed July 25, 1850. It was 
tain of Aure to the town of Nismes, the ancient Nemau- opened to traffic October 21, 1850. 

rus. The aqueduct crosses the beautiful valley andthe} Hemqueford Suspension Bridge was completed in 
stream of the Gardon, uniting two steep hills, by which | 1845. 

the valley is bounded at this place. It consists of two} The new Tay bridge, now being erected in Scotland, 
tiers of large arches, the lower of which are 80 feet in | will be larger than the Victoria Bridge at Montreal, 
span, and a third tier of small arches, which support | Canada, the latter being 9,194 feet in length, while the 
the trunk of the aqueduct, The channel for the water | Tay Bridge will measure 10,531 feet. The Scotchmen 
is about 4 feet wide, and 5 deep, and is lined with ce- speak of it as a two-mile structure, though it lacks 80 
ment 8 inches thick, and covered with a thin coating | yards of being that length. It will haye 90 piers and 
of red clay. The whole work, with the exception of| 89 spans, 

the above-mentioned channel for the water, is built} The first railway bridge over the sacred river of In- 
without mortar or any other cement, and its elevation | dia is now being erected. It is constructed without 
above the bed of the River Gordon is not less than 150 | the use of scaffolding, and will span the river Cawnpore. 
feet. The extremities of this splendid structure are in| ‘The largest bridge in Germany is being built across 
a very dilapidated condition, but the remainder is in| the Rhine at Wesel, and its length will be 6,390 feet. 

a very good state of preservation. Holland, in completing her network of railroads, has 

Abydos is famous for the Bridge of Boats which | been recently erecting some of the most colossal bridges 
Xerxes built across the Hellespont. of stone and iron over the three branches of the Rhine, 

Trajan’s magnificent bridge over the Danube, 4,770 | into which this river divides when entering the Neth- 
feet in length, was built a.p. 103. erlands. 

The Deyil’s Bridge, in the Canton of Uri, was so| Passing over to the subject of suspension bridges, we 
called from its frightful situation, so that it could scarce- | must commence with the first large and perfect suspen- 
ly be conceived how it was erected, and many fabulous | sion bridge in the world—that of Freybourg, Switzer- 
stories were invented to account for it. At Shafthausen | land, the shortest of the two suspension bridges con- 
an extraordinary bridge was built over the Rhine, necting that city with its suburbs. The bridge built 


which is there 400 feet wide. There was a pier in the 
middle of the river, but it is doubtful whether the 
bridge rested upon it. A man of the lightest weight 
felt the bridge vibrate under him, yet wagons heavily 
laden passed over in safety. This bridge was destroyed 
by the French in 1799. 4 
The ancient bridges of England were of wood, and 
were fortified with planks merlined. The first bridge 
of stone was built at Bow, near Stratford, in 1087, 
Westminster Bridge, then the finest in the realms, and 
not surpassed by any in the world, except in China, 
was completed in twelve years, a.p. 1750, The other 
London bridges are, Blackfriars, completed in 1770; 
London Bridge was built of stone in 1209, and rebuilt 


later there is longer, but the first one is remarkable 
for its extreme beauty. It connects the tops of two 
mountains, swinging over a dizzy chasm. No but- 
tresses or mason-work is visible at a little distance 
from the work; shafts are sunk in the solid rock of the 
mountains, down which the wires which sustain it are 
dropped. Viewed from a distance, the bridge has the 
appearance of an immense spider’s web stretched across 
the abyss and supported merely by the rocky cliffs on 
either side. Being 300 feet high in the air, its fine net- 
work of wire is scarcely visible against the sky. Pass- 
ing vehicles and horses look like mere pigmies creeping 
over the slender highway. The largest of these bridges 








posed of 1,056 wires. The length of this structure is 
905 feet, its height 174 feet, breadth 28 feet. 

There are now many beautiful suspension bridges in 
Europe; for instance, in Paris, at Seraign, Belgium, 
in England, Germany, ete., but none surpassing our 
suspension bridges at Niagara Falls or Cincinnati, 
However, the New York East River Bridge will sur- 
pass all others, as well in the boldness of its concep- 
tion, the grandeur of its execution, and the architectural 
beauty it will display when completed. 


is supported on four cable wires of iron, each one com- |, 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 


In order to understand the events 
which have lately taken place in 
Geneva, and those that are preparing 
there, it is necessary to cast a gene- 
ral glance over the past and present 
state of the Catholic religion in that 
little commonwealth. 

Most people know what Geneva 
was prior to the French Revolution : 
an mdependent state, separate from 
the Swiss Cantons, reduced by Cal- 
vinism to an aristociatic theocracy, 
and shorn of those ancient democra- 
tic fianchises which it had enjoyed 
before breaking away from Rome. 
The dominant principle in its cus- 
toms and legislation was fear and 
hatred of the proscribed worship. 
A minute and jealous care was taken 
to repress the expansion of Catholi- 
cism—one evhibition of which was 
seen in the strict closing of the city 
gates on the grand festivals of the 
church, and the fine of ten crowns 
imposed on those who held inter- 
course with the Bishop of Annecy 
on the occasion of his pastoral visits. 
Under these circumstances, only a 
small number of Catholics clung 
with heroic constancy to the ancient 
faith, and secretly practised their re 
ligious duties in the recesses of their 
houses. There were in 1759 but 
two hundred and twenty-seven Ca- 
thohcs in Geneva—and in this num- 
ber even Voltaire and his hangers on 
were included. 

It was the French Revolution that 
forced open the gates, up to that 
period so carefully closed, of this 
Protestant Rome. Geneva became 
under the Empire a French de- 


GENEVA. 


partment, and the Catholic religion 
in the persons of the imperial func- 
tionaries was officially recognized. 
Permission to erect a church was 
granted ; but this first move toward 
a less hostile attitude was not taken 
without the bitterest opposition from 
the old Protestant party. In the re- 
modelling of Europe, after Napoleon's 
downfall, it was found desirable to 
provide against the absorption of 
Geneva by uniting it to the Swiss 
Confederation ; but in order to over- 
come the difficulties of geographical 
position, and make such an ecquisi- 
tion of territory acceptable to Berne, 
it became necessary to join to Gene- 
ya certain strips of land from the 
Catholic districts of Gex and Savoy. 
The Genevans, who looked with 
dread upon this annexation, strove 
to assure in any case their own su- 
premacy, but the Catholics found 
defenders in diplomatic circles, and 
their cause was protected by the se- 
yeral treaties of Paris, Vienna, and 
Turin (1814-1816). In virtue of 
these, all civil and political rights 
were guaranteed to the new citizens, 
the Catholic religion was recognized, 
its exercise in Geneva permitted, re- 
ligious freedom solemnly pledged to 
the annexed populations, and the 
expenses of their public worship as- 
sumed by the state. 

At this period the Catholics were 
not over a third of the whole can- 
ton; but they rapidly increased, less, 
indeed, through conversions than by 
immigration. In 1834, there were 
25,000 Protestants and 18,000 Ca- 
tholics. What was the attitude of 
the Genevan government then? Pow- 
er was still in the hands of the old 
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Protestant aristocracy—the strongest 
and only organized party, and a 
singular admixture of good qualities 
and defects. The patrician of Gene- 
va was, indeed, a strange and now 
fast-disappearing type. Living in 
his old town surrounded by ram- 
parts, and in his old society even 
more stringently closed, clad in som- 
bre colors, speaking little and laugh- 
ing less, vain, stiff in his manuers, 
with a stony cast of countenance, 
he was devoid of generous sympathy 
and largeness of heart, without, how- 
ever, being altogether incapable of a 
certain pecuniary liberality; benign 
to his clients, implacable to rivals, 
marking out in everything a conven- 
tional line, and merciless to the one 
who should cross it; a man of letters, 
but an enemy to literary hberty, the 
friend of order, respecting traditions, 
an ardent patriot, but of a narrow 
and exclusive patriotism, he was at- 
tached more to his caste and party 
than to his country. Often sincerely 
pious, this Genevan gentleman of 
the old school was sometimes a hy- 
pocrite and Pharisee; a formalist 
himself, he was quick to cast the first 
stone at the transgressors of the law. 
But what was strongest in this class 
of men was the Protestant sentiment 
in its most odious and intolerant 
shape. Having seen with displeasure 
the annexation of the Catholic dis- 
tricts, and agreed very unwillingly to 
the religious liberty insured by treaty, 
this party found it hard to extinguish 
its traditional spirit of bigotry. Eve- 
ry movement of vitality on the part 
of Catholics excited distrust, and 
looked like a revolt ; and proceeding 
to open acts, it struck successively at 
the liberty of instruction, the freedom 
of the pulpit, and the right of endow- 
ment. The attempt to enforce civil 
marriage failed only when Sardinia 
threatened to intervene. Catholics 
were eyed with disfavor, and of the 


thousand servants of the government, 
only fifty-nine belonged to their 
creed. Finally, if Protestants were 
obliged to endure the official exis- 
tence of the Roman Church, it seem- 
ed to them quite proper to try and 
make it a state affair. ‘They obtain- 
ed from the Pope in 1819 the trans- 
fer of jurisdiction over Geneva from 
the Archbishop of Chambéry to the 
Bishop of Lausanne—their secret 
object being to subject the Catholic 
clergy to the direct influence of gov- 
ernment, through the dependence on 
the state to which the bishops of 
Switzerland had long been accustom- 
ed, and in particular by using the 
concilhatory and somewhat weak cha- 
racter of Monseigneur de Lausanne. 

In fact, an agreement was drawn 
up with the bishop, by which the 
civil power was permitted to inter- 
fere in the nomination of pastors, ex- 
act from them an oath, publish 
and circulate episcopal charges. Soon 
after, a law made the Adzcet obligato- 
ry for all documents emanating from 
the diocesan or papal authorities. .\ 
few official honors and some pecu- 
niary advantages were the only com- 
pensation made to Catholics for the 


prejudice done their liberty. These, 
however, struggled — persevetingly 


against all exertions to enthrall them, 
and continued in spite of every diffi- 
culty to increase and gain strength. 
This success they owed chiefly to their 
courageous pastor, the Abbé Vuarin, 
“an admirable man for a conflict,” 
“as his friend Lamennais used to say 
of him: one whose indefatigable in- 
dustry, fearlessness, and devotion to 
duty made every sacrifice hight. He 
travelled Europe in the interests of 
his flock, and Turin, Berne, Paris, 
Munich, Rome, heard him defend 
their cause, He had friends in all 
places, and corresponded with popes, 
kings, and the great men of his day ; 
and, during the continual hostili- 
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ties which he carried on against Pro- 
testants, wrote some severe things, 
for the most part anonymously, but 
other times under his own name, 
wherein the only subject of regret 
is too great fieriness and irony. He 
used to watch the ballot-boxes while 
reciting his breviary, which drew from 
M. de Maistre the remark, “ When I 
see his way of working, it recalls the 
success of the apostles.” M. Vuarin 
had said, “.\ priest who is nam- 
cd pastor at Geneva should go, 
should remain, and should end 
there”; and, true to his own word, he 
died there, parish priest, in 1843, 
having been appointed under the Em- 
pire. Before his time, it was only 
now and then that a cassock ventur- 
ed to appear in Geneva: at his fune- 
ral, two bishops, two hundred priests, 
and thousands of Catholic laymen 
defiled through the streets of the old 
Protestant city. 

It turned out, however, that Ca- 
tholic progress only irritated the in- 
tolerant spirit of opposition, and at 
the centennial jubilee of the Refor- 
mation, in 1835, the inflamed pas- 
sions of the muititude broke out in 
insults and deeds of violence against 
the faith of the minority. The Pro- 
testant Union, a sort of secret socie- 
ty, was formed to sustain and encour- 
age exclusivism and anti-Catholic 
feelings ; and when a collective ad- 
dress, signed by the clergy of Geneva, 
denounced the movement to the bi- 
shop, the council of state, in retalia- 
tion, refused to admit the nomination 
of any priest who should not have 
expressed regret for appending his 
name to the paper. At M. Vuarin’s 
death, Geneva was for several years 
deprived of the ministrations of his 
successor, M. Marilley, who had 
been arrested by the public officers 
and conducted to the frontier. Such, 
in 1846, was the position of the 
church : misunderstood in her spirit, 
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the full measure of her nghts with- 
held, strong only in the energy of 
her defenders. Then a_ political 
change took place, which considera- 
bly modified the situation. 

In the plain on the other side of 
the Rhone, facing the steep hill where- 
on are the dwellings of the Ge- 
nevan aristocracy, along which are 
drawn out the narrow streets of the 
old town, and on the summit of which 
rise the city hall and St. Peter's 
church—that Acropolis of Calvinism 
—extends the democratic and labor- 
ing suburb of Saint Gervais. Here 
for several years a work had been 
going on whose gravity the ruling 
class of Geneva did not comprehend, 
A radical and demagogical party, in- 
timately connected with the revolu- 
tionists of other countries, was being 
organized. Its newspapers, pamph- 
lets, and the affair of “ Young Italy ” 
in 1836 revealed its boldness and 
vigorous action. On the occasion 
of the Sonderbund disturbances in 
1846, the radicals got excited, the 
Faubourg St. Gervais rose in tumult, 
and after a sanguinary struggle the 
conservatives were put down, the 
old town was occupied by the victo- 
rious workmen, and the power of the 
state passed into the hands of the 
leaders of the insurrection — M 
Fazy and his friends. The extinc- 
tion of the ancient oligarchy was 
known to be their object. Catholics 
had kept aloof from this conflict, feel- 
ing little sympathy with the revo- 
lutionary passions of the radicals, 
whose pretext, moreover, for rising 
had been the aid extended by the 
Genevan government to their co-re- 
ligionists of the Sonderbund. But 
when once in power, the new party, 
more astute than its predecessor, un- 
derstood the importance of the Ca- 
tholic element when it came to a 
question of votes. 

M, Fazy, although ultra in politics, 
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had no religious prejudices, and, 
neither Catholic nor Protestant, all 
he cared for was to bring about the 
ruin of the Calvinist aristocracy. In 
so much (as the Bishop of Lausanne 
observed in 1849), he was acting to 
the advantage of Catholics. After 
the radicals had destroyed the ram- 
parts of the old town, Geneva began 
rapidly to change appearance: en- 
tirely new quarters were soon laid 
out, strangers came in large numbers, 
and the Catholic population visibly 
increased with the immigration. In 
1850, the canton counted 34,212 Pro- 
testants and 29,764 Catholics; ten 
years later, the figures stood 42,099 
of the latter to 40,069 of the 
former. 

The radicals had the good sense 
also to respect the liberty of Catho- 
lics; they gave them ground to build 
another church on, and in the cen- 
tral part of the new districts, hard 
by the railway-station, a Gothic edi- 
fice, which people used to call the 
cathedral-citadel—the temple of lib- 
erty—was erected. Thus httle by 
little the two classes were drawn to- 
gether, despite so many profound 
differences. ‘The conservatives them- 
selves contributed to this, for the con- 
cessions to Catholics were their chief 
point of opposition; and in the next 
electoral campaign they took for 
rallying cry, “ Fazy sold to the pa- 
pists.” Thereupon it became a ne- 
cessity, if Catholics would keep their 
rights, to vote with the radicals; they 
did so in 1855, and the conservatives 
were utterly defeated. Things re- 
mained in this state until 1860, the 
government continuing to respect 
Catholic hberty ; the bishop also was 
allowed to return to Geneva, and 
Fazy ably defended him against the 
narrow prejudices of a few friends. 
When the church of Our Lady was 
finished, the consecration sermon was 
preached by the cloquent mouth of 


the man who to-day exercises over 
the faithful of Geneva, although with 
different qualities, the influence that 
M. Vuarin once had. This was the 
Abbé Mermillod. Untrammelled by 
attachments either to person or par- 
ty, clever, firm, yet pacific, uniting to 
the authority of -virtue all the charms 
of talent and character, his Itberal 
ideas no one could gainsay, and his 
devotion to the church the Holy Fa- 
ther has on more than one occasion 
publicly recognized. Nevertheless, 
if the rule of the radicals was in 
some respects profitable to Catholics, 
it was baneful to them on more than 
one account. The sources of moral 
and intellectual corruption were mui- 
tiphed in the canton; freemasomy 
received the same concessions as re- 
ligion ; the professorships in the aca- 
demy were bestowed upon the ene- 
mies of every form of Christianity; 
and all the while an active prosely- 
tism was spreading immoral senti- 
ments and infidelity among the peo- 
ple. In this state of affairs, the op- 
position daily waxed stronger, and 
after fifteen years of administration, 
the radicals were defeated (1861) by 
the conservatives, rejuvenated and 
transformed into an independent 


party. 
I. 


The party that now came in was 
no longer the same old purely aristo- 
cratic one of former times; it had 
allies among the democrats. <A po- 
pular societyyknown as The String, 
established in the very centre of the 
working Quartier de Saint Gervais, 
furnished it with brawny arms and 
clubs to repel at the polls the vio- 
lence which the radicals had initiat- 
ed. From 1861 to 1864, the indepen- 
dents gained ground rapidly, and the 
bloody riots that disturbed Geneva 
in the last-named year only served 
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to assure their success. It may be 
asked, What did the Catholics do 
during this political change? They 
could not aspire to rule: they were 
forced to choose between the Protes- 
tant haters of their faith and the ra- 
dical indifferentists who treated all 
religions alike—one might say with 
equal contempt—but which had at 
least the merit of respecting liberty 
of conscience. A handful of Catho- 
lics, disgusted with the subversive 
doctrines of the radicals, sought alli- 
ance with the independents; but the 
mass remained hege to their first pro- 
tectors. Some of the leaders, too, 
of that party belonged to Catholic 
families, and were, nominally, Catho- 
lics themselves ; whereas all the chief 
men of the independents were Pro- 
testants. 

At this period, a great event in 
the Catholic hfe of Geneva took 
place. Pius IX. in 1864 raised the 
-bbé Mermillod to the episcopal 
dignity; only by a prudent reserve 
he did not immediately confer upon 
him the title of bishop of that city, 
but of Hebron iz partibus infidelium. 
In order not to encounter too many 
obstacles at the outset, the authori- 
ties of the canton were not official- 
ly notified of the fact, which was 
brought to their knowledge indirect- 
ly. ‘Phe independents affected to 
ignore the new arrangement, and 
consider Mgr. Mermillod as only the 
vicar-general of Bishop Marrillez. 
Whenever he spoke as a prelate, they 
showed themselves surprised and an- 
gry. The radicals, on their part, saw 
the establishment of an episcopal 
see with the same unconcern as they 
had witnessed the erection of the 
cathedral. And yet a few were pro- 
\oked; they were principally leaders 
from the Catholic ranks, who fore- 
saw the blow their influence would 
receive from such a quarter. On the 
other hand, Mgr. Mermillod’s Euro- 


pean reputation flattered the self-love 
of the Genevans, thus lessening poli- 
tical and religious repugnances; while 
his amenity, conciliatory spirit, the 
irresistible seduction of his ways, his 
political prudence, which caused him 
to avoid the entanglements of party 
strife, helped to surmount many ob- 
stacles. 

A question of great importance to 
Catholics soon came up. In 181s, 
when parts of Savoy and the Pays- 
de - Gex were annexed, although 
the religious liberty of the new-com- 
ers had been diplomatically secured, 
Geneva reserved to her own sons, 
under the modest designation 
“rights of property, burghership, 
and district residence,” the enjoyment 
of considerable wealth coming from 
old foundations, and destined par- 
ticularly for hospitals and other char- 
itable institutions. The new-comers 
had no share in the distribution of 
these funds: hence arose the distinc- 
tion in the community of edzer and 
younger brothers. About the year 
1866, a motion was put forward to 
abolish this privilege of the ancient 
citizens, and to induce the new ones 
to renounce the treaty stipulations in 
their favor and come under the com- 
mon law. The project fell through 
at the time, but was finally adopted 
in 1868, The Catholics took a lib- 
eral and generous stand. They 
might regret the international engage- 
ments to respect their religious hber- 
ty; they could loudly complain that 
by a provision of the bill the inde- 
pendents endowed the Protestant 
Church with a part of this appro- 
priation, consequently securing it 
against loss in the event of a sepa- 
ration between church and state, 
whereas nothing was set apart to de- 
fray the expenses of Catholic wor- 
ship; nevertheless, the great majori- 
ty voted to let it pass. God grant 
that they may not have been deceiv- 
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ed! If they had been organized in- 
to a political party, they could and 
they should have had inserted some 
similar allowance in their favor. For 
all this, the Catholics, while they con- 
tinued to make rapid progress, as- 
sumed an attitude of moderation 
and straightforward liberality. Mgr. 
Mermillod openly declared, “ ‘The 
Catholics have not the preponder- 
ance, or the means of obtaining it; 
they do not think of it, they can- 
not have it, they do not desire it. 
They have no privileges to petition 
for, but all more than ever must love 
our native Switzerland, which turns 
now her eyes upon us, and must 
cling to our institutions and to that 
liberty which they secure us.” The 
bishop’s adversaries could not find 
fault with him, and the Revue des Deux 
Afondes was obliged, however unwill- 
ingly and tardily, to acknowledge his 
liberal tone. And yet this attitude 
of Catholics and their progress only 
excited greater distrust and hatred. 
The society of The String raised in its 
manifestoes the phantom of ultra- 
montanism, the press insulted them, 
and they were threatened in their 
rights of association, of burial, of in- 
struction, and of preaching. It is 
principally at Carouge that they 
have had to suffer. This place is 
under the influence of certain so-call- 
ed Catholic radicals, who in truth 
are more anti-Catholic than the Pro- 
testants themselves. When these 
people attack the church, the inde- 


pendents support them; sometimes, 
however, the latter have known how 
to maintain an at least apparent neu- 
trality. 

It is chiefly in view of the even- 
tual re-establishment of the bishop- 
ric of Geneva that anti-Catholic pre- 
judices are manifested. The Protes- 
tants understand that Hebron is only 
a first step, and they recoil at the 
idea of having at Geneva itself a Bi- 
shop of Geneva. Several times al- 
ready the question has been discuss- 
ed in the council of state, and the 
opponents of the church seek in Gal- 
lican and FYosephine traditions, in the 
teat of treaties, everywhere, for rea- 
sons to deny to Catholics the right 
of having a bishop. Common sense, 
equity, treaties, all is against them, 
but prejudice prevails. The Catho- 
lics on their side are determined that 
they shall have their own bishop, 
and this to-day is the great dispute 
between them and the Protestants. 
Mgr. Mermillod acts in all these trou- 
bles more Ike an apostle than a po- 
litician. He is right. He believes 
in his mission; and, without being 
able exactly to point out the course 
which Providence will keep, he is 
convinced that the church will pros- 
per in Geneva. May his hope be 
realized! At any rate, the Genevan 
Catholics are fortunate to have such 
abishop. ‘To conclude, their present 
situation is a critical one. It is 
fraught with dangers and yet full of 
hope. 
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THE FRENCH PROVINCES. 


BY ALICE A, BARTLETT. 


We have long wanted to tell any 
of our countrymen who have a sparc 
month or two in Europe, and do not 
know where best to spend it, that 
there is more real satisfaction to be 
got out of o cheap tour among the 
smaller French towns than in any 
other way which we have ever been 
able to devise. We have put our 
weory w ine prour uu tues SuveLie 
occasions ; and now we propose to tell 
where we went, and why we liked it 
so much, Not that we would pretend 
to be the pioneers of American travel 
in the parts of France which we vis- 
ited. We only venture to say any 
thing on the subject, because, as far as 
our own experience goes, few people 
know exactly what there is to see in 
them. 

Our first excursion was just before 
the war with Prussia, our second in 
the autumn of 1871, our third in tho 
autumn of 1872; and we went 
through Brittany, Normandy, Picar- 
dy, Touraine, the Orléanois, Berri, 
the Bourbonnaia, and Champagne, 

We shall not give the exact itine- 
rary of our journeys; for every one 
must and does arrange his own, ac- 
cording to trains and weather, and a 
hundred other things which never 
occur in the same combination twice. 
We shall therefore merely tell what 
places we found charming; and, if any 
one is inspired to go to them by our 
description, he must get there as he 
best can, with the aid of his “ Indi- 
cateur” and “ Correspondances par 
terre et mer.” 

There are only certain people 
whom we should advise to plunge 
into the interior of France ; for unless 


one likes old towns with Gothic ca- 
thedrals and gable-ends well enough 
to be able to take baro floors, and men 
for chamber-maids, and other provin- 
cial drawbacks along with them, ho 
had better keep to the grand hotels 
of his first love. Wo do not mean by 
this that a journey such as wo de- 
scribe must be uncomfortable: on the 
contrary, never elsewhere have we 
found such good things to eat, such 
cheerful service, or such faultlessly 
clean linen,— advantages which moro 
than make up for the occasional 
homeliness of tho accommodation. 
The people go about their affairs in a 
thoroughly foreign way. Odd bits of 
old jewelry and furniture turn up 
once in a while at reasonablo prices; 
the climate is good; the distances are 
short; the landscape most beautiful, 
as far as Central France is concerned; 
and one is not subjected either to the 
dirt and chaffering of Italy, or the 
rudeness and extortion of Germany. 
At every step there is something to 
see; and we have never been disap- 
pointed when wo have stopped to see 
it. Above all,.a universal cheapness 
still reigns. Of what other country 
can all these things be said ? 

Onr first expericnee was of Brit- 
tany. Coming across in a French 
steamer, we landed at Brest, and that 
same day went to Morlaix, a queer old 
place, two or three hours distant by 
rail. Though we had seen many for- 
eign towns, the extreme picturesque- 
ness of this one filled us with almost 
the old enthusiasm; and we declared 
with one voice that there we would 
rest after our voyage. .To tell the 
honest truth, however, there was not 
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very much to see or do; and though 
the noble viaduct never lost its beau- 
ty, or the houses their quaintness, wo 
were ablo to tear ourselves away in 
the course of two days, if we remem- 
ber rightly. 

Refreshed by our atay, the roll of 
the steamer well driven from our 
brains, we sped through the country 
as far as Caulnes, where we left the 
rail, and drove fifteen miles to Dinan, 
prettiest and most comfortable of all 
Breton towns. Wo ataid there two 
months, in the house of an old French 
lady who receives half a dozen board- 
ers; and we heartily advise any one 
who wants rest and refreshment to do 
the same. We could not say too 
much of the kindness, the absolute 
petting, which Mlle. —— lavished 
upon us, or of the pleasure it gives us 
to number her among our most val- 
ued friends and correspondents, Her 
house is just outside the gate St. 
Louis, in the square of the samo 

sname, very pleasantly situated (bar- 
ring. weekly pig-market quite near) ; 
and any one going to Dinan can easi- 
ly find it. The price of board there 
and all over the town is a hundred 
and thirty francs (twenty-six dollars, 
gold) a month. 

What one does in a quiet place like 
this is easily told; for life is necessa- 
rily rather monotonous. Wo walked 
and drove, and rode on horseback; 
we made a few acquaintances among 
the resident British; we looked out 
of window all day Thursdays at the 
delightful little pigs so ruthlessly 
plunged into sacks, and carried off, 
squealing and kicking, over the shoul- 
ders of the rosy peasant-women; we 
rowed upon the river; we went to pic- 
nics; we revelled in the society of an 
ideal French family, our follow-board- 
ers; we laughed and grew fat. 

The surrounding country is about 


‘as hilly as tho neighborhood of Bos- 
ton; and roads as smooth as billiard- 
tables run through it in every direc- 
tion. ‘hero aro green fields and for- 
ests, and wild tracks of heath yellow 
with the plant-d-génet ; and, while we 
were there, a delicious spring fresh- 
noas pervaded the entire landscape. 

Numberless excursions offer them-. 
selves; for ruined castles crown every 

height ; and the gaunt gray arches of 

burned abbeys and manors bear wit- 
ness only too frequently to the hor- 
rors of ’93. In the midst of the 

forests riso huge menhira and dol- 

mens, relics of the Druidical worship; 

and they possess, for some reason 

which we cannot attempt to explain, 

a weird fascination all their own: so 

that one shudders in their presence. 

The churches are almost invariably 

interesting; and we visited some 

which cost us forty miles of driving, 

for the sake of the wonderful old glass 

in their windows. 

These are, in a few words, the chief 
characteristics of this part of Brit- 
tany. The people themselves are de- 
lightfully clean and simple, and ready 
to talk; and they still wear the dis- 
tinctive white cap and blue skirt of 
the country. They are exceedingly 
devout; and we know of hardly any 
place where the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion presents so many attractions, 
and so fow disenchantments. ‘hero 
is, too, a certain local feeling which 
carries one along with it. We defy 
any one, after living a few weeks 
among these people, not to get im- 
bued with their feeling, that Du 
Guesclin was the stoutest warrior, and 
the Duchess Anne the fairest duchess, 
of whom history speaks, and that the 
king should enjoy his own again. 

Tho sea is but fifteen miles to the 
north ; and we were possessed with a 
strong desire to pass the two hot 
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months upon its shore, which nothing 
but repeated observations of the pe- 
culiar natural phenomena which occur 
there induced us to abandon. We 
visited one lovely spot after another ; 
but it was the same thing wherever 
we went. Tho tide came gayly dan- 
cing up over the bright sands, made 
us a courtesy, and went back to the 
depths whence it came, miles away. 
This it did while we looked at it, 
under our very noses, in an incredibly 
short space of time; and of course it 
was too much for boat-loving Ameri- 
cans to bear. We had to go to the 
maelstrom, Switzerland, instead; but 
we sakl that at least we would mean- 
der gently down to that distasteful 
land, and comfort ourselves with as 
many cathedrals and royal castles as 
we could on the way. 

We shall speak only of those 
places which are worth seeing. First 
St. Malo, tallest and grimmest of 
towns, reminding us of Malta as we 
approached it, where the most beau- 
tiful old Norman and Breton jewelry 
is to. be found. Then Le Mans, 
where is a cathedral which moves 
staid Murray to Italics, as he exclaims 
that its choir is “the crowning glory 
of the best period of Gothic architec- 
ture in France”) Wo have seen 
sixteen great Gothic cathedrals before 
and since; but truly this one stands 
out in our memory the most beautiful, 
tho most awful, the most soul-sub- 
duing, of them all. One can hardly 
believe that the choir is a palpable 
thing, — the work of men’s hands. 

The cathedral gf Tours is also 
fine; but we should not advise the 
traveller to linger long in the cheer- 
ful, modern city. Let him, rather, 
save his time for the towns on tho 
Loire near by, where the extreme 
historical interest of the journey is 
" concentrated, 


Until the reign of Louis XIV., the 
kings of Franco lived in this part of 
the country. We are surrounded by 
the memorials of their wars, their 
glory, and their loves, from the moment 
we enter it. Indeed, so thoroughly 
is it permeated with the spirit of the 
chivalric period of French history, 
that it is like finding Scott’s novels 
in solid form to wander through the 
great old castles, whero the familiar 
names sound more romantic and 
fascinating than ever, as we look out 
through the windows whence those 
who bore them looked, upon the 
broad river which they linked forever 
with the memory of their crimes. 
We hope to see Amboise again some 
day, so pleasant an impression did: we 
receive of it during the three days 
which we spent there. The Lion d’Or 
is an inn after our own hearts; and 
the town is, on the whole, the one 
which we should beg travellers to 
choose for an unhurried visit. 

Here let us say, that, for a journey 
through such places, one should be 
provided, first and foromost, with 
time. Kings and queens, murders, 
conspiracies, jousts, tennis, cathedrals, 
moats, arras, castles, Angora cats 
(the specialty of Amboise), warriors, 
and favorites will be in a terrible 
jumble unless ono lets them have time 
to arrange themselves in one’s mind. 
Wo were two weeks in getting from 
Dinan to Lyons; but the next time 
we mean to be two months, 

What a castle this is at Amboise! 
and what days one could spend there 
with Charles VIII, and Margarot of 
Anjou, and Catherine do Medicis, and 
Mary Stuart, and the Guises! And, 
when the court grows tiresome, one 
can always drive through the smiling 
country to Chenonceaux, where Diane 
de Poitiers will show us all the mar- 
vels of her fairy chateau, —tho cup 
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of Francis I, and the mirror of the 
Queen of Scots, and perhaps, if it 
would not be too mucli to ask of any 
one’s good nature, the very bedroom 
furniture of the great Catherine, who 
coolly turned her out when Henry 
died, with the grim jest that now 
they would swap castles. , 

The same royal company shall go 
with us to Blois, where their other 
favorite residence stands in all its old 
magnificence, and where we will again 
follow them in the tragedies and fes- 
tivals of their stormy lives. 

And then, still going up the Loire, 
wo will pauso at Orléans, before the 
noble statue of a better hero than 
any of them, and mark the spot 
where she crossed in the faco of the 
English army, and led her men to 
victory, unheeding her own grievous 
wound. ‘ 

At Bourges wo find her again, 
inspiring the king to make a fight 
for his crown, when he had sat 
supinely down in this his last town. 
Here, too, is the cathedral of cathe- 
drals ,in some ways, forcing our 
admiration by the sheer beauty of 
the proportions of its nave, which in 
their simple grandeur are beyond all 
praise. It is a place of great inter- 
est in every way; and one could well 
spend several days in it, 

Moulins was our next station; and 
there, in the chapel of the Montmo- 
rency, we bade adieu to tho great 
historic names which had gilded our 
days, and came back to the modern 
world one Monday morning at Lyons. 
Quite apart from its associations, this 
Loire country is most attractive. 
The river itself is composed more of 
pebbles, and less of water, than our 
fancy had painted it, perhaps; but it 
winds off through the extensive land- 
scape in a way which reminds one of 
Claude and Turner; and, seen thus, it 


is very effective and even broad. Tho 
fields and meadows are so big and 
green and lush, that it does one’s 
Yankeo eyes, accustomed to the hard- 
ness of nature, good to look at them. 
Under tho luxuriant clumps of trees 
lie the superb white Charolais cattle; 
and a tone of perfect prosperity por- 
vadea tho scene. 

Travellers landing at Havre can 
make a delightful excursion, either 
by turning westward through the 
Norman towns, or by taking Rouen, 
Atiens, and Beauvais on their way to 
Paris. Or, if they chance to be com- 
ing from Germany, it will not take 
them materially out of their way to 
visit, after Strasburg, Nancy, Rheims, 
and Soissons. 

The cathedrals at Amiens and 
Rheims are among the most beautiful 
in the world; and no one should pass 
them by, whether he see those (almost 
as beautiful) in the other towns we 
mention, or not. At Rheims, the inn 
is directly opposite the fagade of the 
cathedral; and, even when in one’s 
room, the exquisite carvings are ever 
before one’s eyes; and, on waking in 
the morning, one sees the sun touch, 
one after the other, kings, prophets, 
saints, angels, until the whole gray 
mass glows with light. It is the 
place of all others in which to grow 
intimate with the thought of the men 
who reared such stupendous mont- 
ments to their God. 

We saw there, this autumn, a sight 
which strangely illustrated the chances 
and changes of. this thortal life. In 
the cathedral square, across which the 
French monarchs from time imme- 
morial have come in gorgeous pomp 
to their coronation, where one can 50 
easily call up the loyal, shouting 
multitude, the banners, and the trum- 
pet-call, a regiment of the Prussian 
army of occupation was being drilled; 
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and inside, on the very spot where 
Joan of Arc stood triumphant at tho 
anointing of her king, girt with the 
sword which had driven out the Saxon, 
a group of the blonde invaders stared 
curiously at the officiating priest. 
We have gone upon the principle of 
speaking only of the towns which wo 
wero glad we went to see; but perhaps 
we ought to say that there is one part 
of France with which we are familiar, 
which does not deserve tho general 
praise with which this article begins. 
We refer to the south-eastern shore, 
which is Anglicized to death. 

We hope one of these days to see 
Chartres and Poitiers, Avignon, Arles, 
' Nismes, Toulouse, and Pau. We are 


sure that the same bright, entertain- 
ing, cheery, respectful and self-respect- 
ing people aro waiting to welcome us 
to the same quaint streets and superb 
old buildings, to the same delicious’ 
dinners, and the same good wines. 
For why should 9° country which has 
never failed us begin to do so now ? 
No, wo shall go forth confidently on 
this our next journey, convinced that 
at its end we shall sympathize moro 
sincerely than ever with the fecling 
which has named this pleasant land 
{a belle France, and more than ever 
be willing to admit that its fascina- 
tion, though so different, is perhaps 
equal to that of Italy. 
Noveuver, 1872. 
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